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Beau Geste 


CHARLES Epwarp EATON 


So long since we had met in any deep-felt place, 

I thought, though there were many depths alone. 

Suddenly, that day, you broke and brushed across your face 
A sprig of mint and dropped it in my fingers, 

Recovering there a drink of lovers, 

The cup of jade that one discovers 

Beneath old leaves by scent that lingers, 

A grail delved deep in natural ruin. 


So startled by the vision of a cup, 
I trembled with the ghost of him who drank it up. 
But there the sprig, a water-image, little tree 


Grew and spread the shade of many memories; 
All because you gave a scented thing to please, 
I knew how deep the heart found hiding in satiety. 


There are those who think that all return 

Must end in caverns full of roots and bone, 
The moulded cup left dashed against the wall, 
But then they think in corridors alone. 

Now when time has taught us not to yearn, 
Thirst arid shade are phantoms of the beautiful, 
And yet the only gesture lovers ever made 

Was in a place around a cup of jade. 


Daisy and the Hand of God 


“And the Lord said unto Satan, Behold, all that he hath is in thy power.”—Job, 1:2 


Hoke Norris 


AISY’S ma and pa died 
within a few hours of each 
other, in some kind of epi- 

demic that dragged itself like a ser- 
pent through the creek bottom of 
the piney woods country. When the 
final moment came she stood, bowed, 
at the edge of the raw graves, and 
prayed with her head and rebelled 
with her heart. John comforted her, 
but cotton went down to five cents 
a pound, and they got to the bottom 
of the flour barrel and cleaned out 
the smokehouse. When the time of 
hunger came, she held the palms of 
her black hands together and moved 
her lips; but, low and alone, she 
moaned, ‘Where the next mouthful 
comin’ from, and why affliction vis- 
ited on me?” 

When she and John, with little 
Johnnie, left her sister Pearl for 
town, they took the sandy road 
from the country, out to the hard 
highway, on between the fields of 
cotton and tobacco, riding in a 
wagon behind a mule clear to St. 
Francis Street. There she saw a house 
covered with tin, with a chinaberry 
tree in the yard and a maple at the 
street. 

“Where you get all this, John?” 
she asked, something sharp with sus- 
picion cutting her joy. “How you 
get all this?” 

She walked through the house: 
there was a flowered rug on the 
front room floor, and a rocker and 
a big sofa. There was a big bed, 
split-bottom chairs, and a big kit- 
chen range. In the back yard there 


stood a privy right handy to the 
door, a washpot and a clothesline, 
and there was a pump on a little 
back porch. 

“Where you get all this, John?” 
she asked. 

“Listen, honey,” he said, laughing, 
“Just you don’t ask no questions. 
We got it, ain’t we?” 

“But you don’t get nothin’, with- 
out givin’ somethin’,” she said. 

“We in the short rows now, 
honey,” he said, following her about 
the house. “Got me a job.” 

“Doin’ what?” 

John frowned. “We been hungry 
long enough, Daisy. You just take 
what you get, ask no questions.” 

“IT won’t put up with no trouble, 
John,” she said, brushing her fingers 
across the iron top of the stove. “I 
won’t put up with no sinnin’.” 

“Ain’t goin’ be no trouble, Daisy, 
and ain’t no sin to make a good liv- 
in’. You just enjoy all this, and look 
after little Johnnie.” 

John got them money, plenty of 
it. Men came in darkness to the 
house and sat in darkness, talking 
low. He went away with them and 
stayed for days at a time. Just count 
your blessings, Daisy said to herself. 
Just count ’em, and get curtains for 
the windows, pictures for the walls, 
and a table for the family Bible. You 
got spareribs and collard greens for 
the eating table, and toys and clothes 
for little Johnnie. Plant you some 
canna lilies in circles dug in the 
yard — out of the shade of the um- 
brella tree. Fix up the place, and 
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count your many blessings, she said 
to herself. 

And on Mondays she did her 
washing and hung it out in the sun. 
On Tuesdays she did her ironing. 
The rest of the week she kept the 
house cleaned, she cooked, and vis- 
ited about in the neighborhood. 

But John’s way worried her. She 
fretted when he was gone, and kept 
silent and dark when he came home, 
moving away from his groping hands 
in the darkness. 

“What ailin’ you, Daisy?” he 
asked. 

“Ain’t nothin’ ailin’ me, John,” 
she said, “but a man ought get a 
decent job.” 

“Got me a decent job, Daisy. You 
and Johnnie ain’t hungry and un- 
clothed, is you?” 

When she kept silent, he’d turn 
over, shaking the big bed, and lie 
there muttering and breathing hard 
and deep. 


She was cooking up a batch of soap 
in the black pot one day when she 
heard him come out on the porch. 
She stirred the lye and hog grease 
with a big wooden paddle, remem- 
bering her ma and the soap she’d 
made out in the yard at their place 
in the piney woods. She didn’t mind 
the work. It was good soap, and she 
liked the smell of it, and the white- 
ness and the smell it gave the clothes 
and the floors when she scrubbed 
them. But somehow John, silent 
there back of her, sort of spoiled her 
enjoyment. 

Finally she turned around and 
looked at him. ““Why you stand there 
like that, John?” she asked. “Why 
you look at me so unhappy?” 

“Daisy,” he said, “why you bother 
with that old soap? Ain’t we got 
enough money for you to get Octa- 
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gon?” 

Sure they had money, but no need 
to get biggety about it. “You don’t 
like the way I do things,” she said, 
“you just let me know.” 

“Daisy, you always got to argue 
about things.” 

“Ain’t me arguin’,” she said, 
plunging the paddle into the boiling 
soap. 

John went back in the house, and 
Nanny, the old woman that lived 
next door, came over in a few min- 
utes. She sat on the back stoop, rub- 
bing her gums with her snuff brush, 
and talked about things while Daisy 
punched the fire under the pot, 
stirred the soap and stood back, 
wiping her brow with her apron. 

“Man got his pride,” the old 
woman said all of a sudden. 

“Why you say that?” 

“Just say it, that all.” 

“T don’t meddle in his business,” 
Daisy said, poking the fire, “he don’t 
meddle in mine.” 

“You don’t meddle in his’n?” 
asked Nanny, looking up at Daisy. 

“Seems to me you a funny one to 
talk about meddlin’.” 

“Ain’t meddlin’ for a old woman 
to pass on what she learned.” 

Daisy couldn’t say anything else. 
The old fool, she thought. She let 
Nanny sit there in the sun without 
more talk between them. They both 
looked up sharp, then turned away 
from each other when they heard 
the front door slam. 

John was gone a week that time, 
longer than ever before, and when 
he came back Daisy was bent over 
her wooden tub, scrubbing one of 
his white shirts. She heard him walk 
out on the back porch, but she 
didn’t look around; she just kept on 
rubbing the neckband up and down 
on the ridges of the washboard, her 
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sudsy hands dipping up and down 
in the foamy water. 

“Hello, Daisy,” he said. 

She scrubbed harder. 

“Listen here, Daisy,” he said, “we 
got money. Why you do that? Send 
that stuff to the laundry.” 

She dried her hands on her apron 
and put them on her hips, facing 
him. She didn’t want to get mad, 
but there it was. Her limbs shook 
and her voice quivered. 

“You listen to me, John,” she said, 
“you tell me buy that old yellow 
soap ain’t half as good as my lye soap. 
Now you tell me not do my own 
washin’. Ain’t we gettin’ a little too 
big for our britches?” 

He didn’t say anything, just stood 
there frowning and squinting in the 
sun. 
“Next thing you know,” she said, 
talking faster and louder, “you want 
me get a cook. Ain’t my way good 
enough for you?” She looked up at 
him and didn’t like him much just 
then. She remembered the man she’d 
married — back in the tenant house 
his pa had down next to the creek — 
a big man, a smiling man. It hit her 
now he didn’t smile much any more, 
and his muscles looked slack and 
soft, and his eyes shifty. 

“My way ain’t good enough for 
you no more, you just say so, John,” 
she said, plunging her hands into the 
suds. She could feel him watching 
her, something like a touch of fingers 
at the back of her neck, and then 
she heard him turn and walk heavy 
and loud across the porch and slam 
the back door. In a few minutes, 
while she wrung out the shirt, twist- 
ing it with main strength and watch- 
ing the soapy water fall into the 
suds, she heard the front door slam, 
and she reckoned he’d gone off mad. 
Then let him go, she said to herself. 
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She dipped the shirt into the rinsing 
water, twisted it again, and hung it 
on the line. 

She sat alone through dinner, just 
nibbling the salad greens, cornbread, 
and ham meat she’d cooked up for 
the two of them, trying to get little 
Johnnie to eat the cornbread she'd 
soaked in buttermilk for him—alone 
and worried, and keeping the tears 
inside her. It was such a little thing. 
Didn’t amount to anything, hardly. 
No need for him to fly off like that. 
Sure, he was all the time going off 
—and staying, days on end — but 
this time there was something like a 
big black summer cloud that hung 
over her all the afternoon while she 
mopped the kitchen linoleum, 
brought in the clothes from the line, 
cooked up a batch of hominy and 
ham for supper, and then sat over 
the steaming platters, just nibbling 
again and teasing food into Johnnie. 

Tuesday. Wednesday. She cleaned 
the front room, sweeping the rug 
with her broomstraw broom until 
the dust flew, and then she dug deep 
and hard around the lilies in the 
circles and swept the yard until the 
packed earth was smooth and clean 
as a roadway. Thursday. Friday. She 
bought pork, flour, sugar, and cof- 
fee at the grocery store; she visited 
about in the community. 

Saturday. Sunday .. . She sat in 
her rocker and thought about it, 
with little Johnnie on her lap. It 
was the kind of thing that crept up 
on you. If it was death, it hit quick 
and hard, and you knew it all of a 
sudden, and then you could start 
getting over it. There was something 
real and clean about death. But this 
was something else, a sort of living 
death. This was something you 
couldn’t say yes to, and you couldn’t 
say no to. You couldn’t put out your 
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hand and say this happened at a 
certain time, this much we know. 
You just had to let this slip up on 
you, like something out of dark- 
ness. Daisy rocked in her rocker, 
getting Johnnie to sleep, her arms 
around him and his head on her 
shoulder. She felt the thing that had 
happened come to her out of the 
twilight, and she wept with her head 
back and her eyes wide open. But 
somewhere another part of her —a 
proud, hard part — was wondering 
why she had to suffer and at the 
same time planning how she’d man- 
age now. “Lord God,” her lips 
prayed, but her heart asked why 
and how —frightening her, yet 
holding her up. Johnnie’s head 


dropped to her breast, and she got 
up and laid him in his crib. 
Monday morning she left Johnnie 
with old Nanny, and went down and 
got her a job at the leaf house. She 


went right to work, pulling the 
hands of tobacco off their sticks in 
the dust and heat of a big, noisy 
room. At lunch she ate a pork sand- 
wich she’d made, and in the evening 
she went home to Johnnie. He cried 
a little and asked where she’d been. 
“I been away, honey,” she said, tak- 
ing him on her lap, “but I home 
now.” The old woman hung around, 
standing and waiting in the middle 
of the floor with her lips thin and 
straight over her toothless gums. She 
got a question, let her ask it, Daisy 
said to herself. If not, let her be 
gone. 

Nanny dipped her frayed twig 
brush into her tin snuff box and 
rubbed it around in her mouth. She 
shoved the top back on the box with 
a little click and put it in the pocket 
of her apron. “Listen to me, Daisy,” 
she said, with the end of her brush 
bobbing in front of her face, “I 
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know, honey, I know how you feel. 
But John ain’t gone off nowheres. 
He still around. You go get him, 
Daisy.” 

Daisy tossed her head and hugged 
Johnnie to her bosom. Wasn’t any- 
thing she could say to an old fool 
like this one. 

“You listen to me, Daisy,” Nanny 
said, “there’s times to be hard, and 
times to be soft. A man got his pride. 
He won’t come back ’less’n you ast 
him to. This ain’t no time for hard- 
ness, Daisy.” 

“T got my pride, too,” Daisy said, 
clinging to Johnnie. 

“Them that has pride soon ain’t 
got nothin’ else.” Nanny rubbed her 
gums with the brush and looked at 
Daisy with eyes blued by age. “You 
just remember that, Daisy,” she said, 
hobbling out the door. 

Daisy tossed her head again and 
sniffed. Then she shoved Johnnie 
away and went into her bedroom 
and cried. 

Nanny was sitting with her a few 
nights later when John opened the 
door and stood there in the yellow 
light from the kerosene lamp. Daisy 
jumped up and walked backward 
across the room until she bumped 
into the sofa. “What you want?” 
she whispered. 

“I come to see you and Johnnie, 
Daisy,” he said in a quiet voice that 
didn’t tell her how he felt about it. 

“Why you come back? You go 
on off and leave us alone.” 

“Daisy, ain’t no need be like that.” 

“We gettin’ along all right.” 

“Ain’t what I hear,” he said. 

Daisy looked at Nanny. The old 
woman’s face was shadowed by the 
edge of the black knit shawl over 
her head. “Hear from where?” Daisy 
asked. 


“Hear from around. I come to 
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help you and Johnnie, Daisy.” 

“Get out’n here.” 

“He my boy too, Daisy.” 

“You done left him — you done 
left us both.” 

“But I come back, Daisy.” 

“Tt too late.” 

“It ain’t never too late for comin’ 
back,” Nanny said from her shadow. 

“It always too late for comin’ 
back,” Daisy said. 

“Why you so hard, Daisy?” John 
said, taking a step toward her. 

She saw the book flying through 
the air. She saw it strike his chest, 
and him stumble backward and grab 
the door. She didn’t remember 
throwing the book, but she reck- 
oned she had. She wanted to take it 
back, but things like that you 
couldn’t take back. She stood and 
watched him look at her, frowning, 
then turn and walk out. She listened 
and heard the door close, and then 
three footfalls across the front 
porch, then two on the steps, then 
nothing. 

Daisy sat down on the sofa, stiff 
and gasping. Nanny turned her head, 
and the shadow left her face. Her 
lips were twisted down and her eyes 
were dark. 

“You done this,” Daisy shouted. 
“You done quit neighborin’ and 
gone to meddlin’.” 

“What about Johnnie, Daisy? You 
thought about him?” 

“Me and Johnnie — we'll 
along.” 

“No, Daisy,” said Nanny, getting 
up — pushing up with one hand, 
and with one hand on her back. 
“Not nary a thought you had for 
him. You ain’t thought nothin’ but 
hard thoughts, Daisy.” 

The old woman hobbled to the 
door. “And if I was you,” she said, 
turning, “I’d pick up this here book 


get 
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and straighten the leaves and speak 
a prayer.” 

She was gone with a whisper of 
shuffling feet. Daisy stared at the 
big book spread out face down on 
the floor. She didn’t want to pick it 
up —she didn’t want to touch it. 
She crossed the floor and bent over 
it. Finally with shaking fingers she 
picked it up, straightened the wrin- 
kled pages, and returned it to the 
table in the corner. The light from 
the lamp shone on the gilt words 
The Holy Bible, and Daisy shivered, 
looking at them. But she didn’t speak 
a prayer. Sornething in her hardened, 
like a piece of iron. She straightened 
her back and walked into the bed- 
room. She looked down into the crib 
and said, “We'll get along, Johnnie, 
won't we?” 

John didn’t come back. Once he 
did send some money — $25 in stiff, 
new bills —but she sent it back, 
and he didn’t try that again. There 
was always something for her to do. 
When the leaf house closed down, 
she and Johnnie went out into the 
country in one of the trucks the 
farmers sent to town for hands to 
work the big fields, leaving before 
sunup, getting back after sundown. 
She chopped cotton and wormed 
and suckered tobacco. This took her 
through July, and then in the heat 
of August she primed tobacco, get- 
ting the thick, juicy gum from the 
leaves all over her hands and under 
her fingernails. 

And later, with the first nip of 
fall in the air, she picked cotton, 
bending over all day, dragging her 
tow-sack behind her. Little Johnnie 
played in the sand at the end of the 
rows and ran about in the oaks and 
pines, making up his own games 
with stones, pineburrs and sticks. 
Between seasons she washed and 
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ironed, and in late fall there was 
the leaf house again, and Nanny 
staying with the little fellow while 
she worked. 

She was busy, and she didn’t brood 
too much, except sometimes alone, 
late at night, with Johnnie asleep 
and the silence around her something 
she could almost touch and feel and 
hear. She’d wonder what she was 
being punished for, and get no an- 
swer; she’d work up her anger at 
John, but that was no comfort to 
a woman alone; and she’d worry a 
little about money, and a lot about 
Johnnie. 

She tried to raise him right. If he 
did bad, if he threw rocks at win- 
dows or wouldn’t mind her, she’d 
skin off a branch from the umbrella 
tree and whup him good, and speak 
straight to him, and close him up in 
the ao Maybe she was hard on 
him, but it was a hard world — he 
had to learn hard. But if the kids 
chased him and rocked him, she’d 
hide him behind her skirts, and shout 
at the kids, and take him into the 
house. A hard world, all right, yes 
— but you didn’t have to let it be 
hard when it didn’t have to be, when 
oma could shield him and protect 

im. 

As for John — he was still around. 
Nanny never mentioned him again, 
but she did look slantwise at Daisy 
now and then, shaking her head and 
stiffening her wrinkled lips. From 
other people, things overheard and 
guessed, she knew that he’d got him 
a car and another house and had a 
way of flashing rolls of money 
around, and finally that he had a big 
place, way up on St. Francis Street 
near the business section, where peo- 
ple could get anything they wanted. 
She saw him now and then, driving 
a Ford with brass things all over it, 
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and sometimes there was a woman 
in the car wearing things that flashed 
in the lights along the street. Daisy 
reckoned there sure must be money 
in giving people anything they 
wanted, and she’d set her mouth in 
a hard, thin line and make off down 
the street. 

One night Daisy went home and 
flopped, limp and empty, on the 
sofa. She and Nanny talked about 
that and that; after a while the old 
woman said, “Daisy, I hear tell Mr. 
Duke lookin’ for a cook.” Mr. Duke 
ran a chicken dinner place for the 
white folks up near John’s place. 
“Why don’t you go see him, Daisy?” 
asked Nanny. “Be a heap easier ’n 
what you doin’ now.” 

The next day she laid out at the 
leaf house and went to see Mr. Duke. 
He said he’d heard somewhere, 
couldn’t remember exactly where, 
he said — looking away from her — 
what a good cook she was. It’d be 
steady work, steady pay. 

Yes, sir, she sure would like that, 
she told him. Johnnie was in school 
now, and Mr. Duke—still not look- 
ing at her exactly straight — said 
the kid could come on down to the 
café after classes and run errands. 
There was always something for a 
kid to do in a place like this. 

So Daisy went to cooking in the 
big kitchen, and in the afternoons 
Johnnie would pick the fresh-killed 
chickens, bring in stove wood, split 
kindling for the next morning’s 
fires. Then, about six o’clock, he 
and Daisy would walk home to- 
gether. She’d cook their meal and 
then go over his lessons with him, 
struggling for the knowledge she’d 
learned the three years she’d walked 
back and forth to the school in the 
piney woods. It was a fine arrange- 
ment, so fine that Daisy was afraid 
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if she thought about it, it’d go away. 

Thus the two of them entered the 
years of the big trouble. Tobacco 
went down to eight cents a pound, 
factories closed, what work there 
was didn’t pay much, and chicken 
dinners got awful expensive for 
folks that couldn’t even buy decent 
clothes any more. Mr. Duke’s place 
went all day sometimes without 
more than two or three customers. 
He fired the other cooks, but he kept 
Daisy and Johnnie on. 

“How you keep open, Mr. Duke?” 
Daisy asked him one day. “You 
ain’t doin’ no business a-tall.” 

“Got to keep the thing goin’, 
Daisy,” he said, looking away. “Close 
it, I never get it open again, when 
times get good.” 


“Why you keep Johnnie on, 


then?” she asked, looking at him 
close. “‘Ain’t got nothin’ for him to 
do, hardly, and you even raised him 


last week.” 

“Daisy, I swear to God, I never 
heared a body speak so,” he said, 
laughing. “Don’t you want this here 
job? Jobs awful hard to get nowa- 
days.” 

“Mr. Duke, I ain’t never inquired 
into your business, but who own 
this here place?” 

His eyes flashed at her. “Who you 
reckon own it, woman? Who give 
you your pay come Saturday night?” 

Daisy watched him for 3 minute. 
He went off to greet a customer, 
and she threw a chicken leg into the 
frying pan. She thought about the 
pay, and about Johnnie. He was out- 
growing his britches regular every 
six months now. He was getting up 
tall like his pa, and there was some- 
thing in his face, a certain length 
and width, and something open, yet 
hidden, that was like his pa’s, too. 
She turned the chicken leg over and 
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laid down her spatula for a minute, 
thinking about Johnnie. Used to, 
he’d tell her everything — about 
drawing with crayons, or games they 
played like dodge-ball, and even 
girls, now and then, that he liked. 
Now, sometimes, he was quiet and 
still, looking out the window, and 
she’d have to tell him, “Johnnie, 
you ain’t foolin’ me. Get on them 
books, boy.”” And he’d turn his eyes 
back to the printed page without 
looking at her... 

Daisy sighed. A growing boy. 
Took more clothes, more food than 
it did for a grown man. No good to 
ask Mr. Duke too many questions. 
Things had a way of going off some- 
where when you asked questions. 
Besides, seemed like hard times hit 
everybody but John. Hard times 
always seemed to hit the good and 
miss the evil. People always had a 
dime for a drink of corn liquor, a 
dollar for a listen to a jazz band and 
a look at a half naked woman, and 
maybe more than a look. John had 
him a Buick now, and a big house, 
and a big, flashy woman. Daisy had 
seen them going by now and then 
in the big sedan, looking straight 
ahead, and she’d raise her face and 
harden it like she had a mask on, 
and go on home, hanging on to 
Johnnie’s arm, both of them silent 
and not looking at each other. It 
wasn’t decent, she muttered to her- 
self, forking the chicken from the 
frying pan to a plate. 

“Why you do it, God?” she asked, 
putting bread on the plate .. . 

One day, very suddenly, it seemed 
to her, Johnnie finished high school. 
She sniffled in the audience at com- 
mencement and was defiantly proud 
of this thing that had never hap- 
pened in her family before. He’d 
said he didn’t want to work at Mr. 
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Duke’s any more, but that summer 
there weren’t jobs even for old men 
that knew how to do things, much 
less for a big, overgrown kid that 
knew how to work arithmetic and 

ll words but didn’t know how to 

o anything. Johnnie walked the 
streets. 

He’d find something, she always 
told him when he came in at night, 
stooped and dark looking. He took 
to staying out at night, with Daisy 
waiting up by the kerosene lamp, 
her hands in her lap. 

One night he came in with the 
stink of corn liquor on his breath, 
and she decided she’d had enough of 
this business. She tried to whip him, 
but he held her hand, frowning 
down at her. 

“You never too big for me to tell 
right and wrong to,” she said. “You 
ain’t never goin’ get too big for 
that.” He let her go and stood back 
from her. “Where you been?” she 
asked. “You been down to your 
pa’s?” When he still didn’t say any- 
thing, she shouted, “You stay away 
from him, you hear me? Stay away 
from him!” 

Next time he stayed out, she tried 
to whip him again, and he held her 
again, strong and hard. “Sure I been 
down to my pa’s,” he said. “He give 
me money; he told me I need any- 
thing, just let him know.” 

“He ain’t never goin’ get you,” 
she shouted. “You listen to me, boy 
— you stay away from there.” 

He let go of her and went on to 
his room. She locked the door be- 
hind him. In a few minutes she heard 
him try the knob, rattling it and 
knocking against the door. But she 
hardened her heart, like you had to 
when the right path was the thorny 
path, and finally the noise stopped 
and she went on to bed. 
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Before she left the next morning 
she turned the key low and quiet in 
his door, and went on down to Mr. 
Duke’s, thinking he’d be all right, 
once he got some sleep. But when 
she came home that night, his door 
was still closed. She opened it. The 
bed hadn’t been slept in; the drawers 
of his dresser were open and empty; 
his closet, open and empty; his win- 
dow up, and the curtains blowing. 

She walked back into the front 
room. Her hands shook when she 
lifted the glass chimney of the lamp 
and held a wooden match to the 
wick. She sat down in her rocker, 
remembering when it was John. 
That was a long time ago; this was 
in the right now. She got up and 
paced across the flowered rug, back 
and forth, wringing her hands and 
crying low to herself. She got mad 
with her own self for being so soft, 
and then this anger lighted on John- 
nie, and on John, on the whole 
world, and on God himself. “Why 
you keep at me?” she wailed. “What 
I done, you punish me so deep?” 

From her bedroom she got a shawl 
and threw it around her shoulders, 
and she walked out of the house, 
leaving the lamp high and the front 
door wide open. On down St. Fran- 
cis Street she walked, fast and 
straight, into shadow and out of 
shadow again, on to where the cars 
went by and the lights were bright, 
where the sidewalks were paved and 
a million bulbs flashed on and off 
above open doors. Down here it was 
a carnival, a Vanity Fair. People 
crowded together and talked and 
laughed, and came and went in the 
open doors, men and women with 
arms around each other, looking into 
each other’s faces and laughing. 

Daisy drew her shawl about her, 
shrinking from the touch of this 
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evil freedom, this play-like joy. The 
farther she walked the faster she 
walked, straight to one of the open 
doors. Without a pause she entered. 

From behind other doors, dark’ 
doors, she heard the beat of music, 
quick and easy. As she made her way 
to the noise, she felt a hand on her 
arm and she heard a man say, “Some- 
body you want to see?” She brushed 
the hand away and shoved one of 
the doors open. 

At first she couldn’t see more than 
dim light and clouds of blue. Gradu- 
ally she made out heads, then shoul- 
ders and arms, tables with glasses 
and bottles on them, and a bunch 
of musicians at the far end of the 
long hall on a little stage, and people 
dancing slow and close together. 
There was this music still, and with 
it now the noise of people laughing 
and shouting. She hadn’t thought 
herself beyond this point. 

She stood against the dark wall, 
peering into the light and the smoke. 
A hand fell on her arm again and a 
man said, “Anything I can do for 
you?” She made out a white shirt- 
front and a solemn face looking at 
her and asking more than his words 
had. She shook her head. “You sure, 
ma’m?” the man asked, and she 
shook her head again, peering into 
the strange gloom. 

A fast, rippling sound brought 
her eyes back to the band. A man 
appeared on the stage and held up 
his hands. Gradually the noise went 
down, and Daisy heard the man say 
something about their sweetheart, 
and the name Rose. The man backed 
off, clapping, and the crowd clapped 
and shouted. The band rippled again, 
and a little stream of light came on, 
showing a girl leaned back against.a . 
piano, with one hand spread out on 
the dark, shining top. The clapping 
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stopped. 

The girl, smiling a sad smile, began 
singing something Daisy hadn’t ever 
heard before, her voice husky, the 
words low and mournful. She wore 
a white dress that left her half naked. 
What there was of it clung tight to 
her body, curving over her hips and 
her breasts like something painted 
on. Her hair was piled high on her 
head, and against the black velvet 
strands there was a red, red rose. As 
she sang she moved —arms and 
hands, shoulders and hips, brazen 
and tempting. Daisy breathed deep 
and clenched her fists. A Jezebel she 
was —a thing out of hell itself — 
that sang while Satan grinned and 
licked his chops. 

Daisy turned her eyes away and 
searched again in the light and dark- 
ness. The people were quiet and still 
now; they seemed to hold their 
breath. Daisy searched this way and 
that, craning her neck, stepping for- 
ward. At last she cried out and 
began running, knocking against 
tables, stumbling over feet and legs. 

She heard the singing falter, then 
pick up again. Johnnie was looking 
around at her now, and he half 
stood, like he was getting ready to 
run away. Daisy crossed the room 
that now seemed so very long. Some- 
body stood up beside Johnnie — it 
was John, waving his arms. But on 
she rushed, and finally she reached 
them. Grabbing Johnnie’s arm, she 
cried, “You come on home, boy — 
you come on home right this very 
instant.” She pulled and he pulled 
back. Somebody—it was John again 
— grabbed her arm and shoved her 
to one side. Somehow the wall 
opened and they were in a narrow, 


-gloomy hall, and John was shaking 


her, his fingers sinking into her 
shoulders. He shouted at her. 
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She twisted away from him, 
struck him in the face, and ran. She 
ran down the hall and out a door 
into a dark alley. She ran toward a 
rectangle of light, into the people 
coming and going on the sidewalk, 
and away from them. She ran home. 

Without turning down the lamp, 
she fell across her bed and before 
she could sob even once she was 
asleep. Sometime in the night a hand 
shook her shoulder and a voice called 
her name. She sat up and saw, stand- 
ing before her, John and her John- 
nie. She stood and grabbed for him, 
but he backed away, frowning. 

“Daisy,” she heard John saying, 
“Daisy, what for you do somethin’ 
like that?” When she didn’t answer 
he went on, “Breakin’ in there like 
that, rernin’ Rose’s song — why you 
do it, Daisy?” 

“I want my boy back,” she cried. 
“IT want my boy back.” 

“TI told you long time ago, he my 
boy, too.” 

“You never get him. Never!” 

“He old enough to decide for his- 
self now, Daisy.” 

Old enough? she said to herself, 
feeling like somebody had hit her. 
Just a boy — that’s all he was. She 
stared at him, and John did too, 
waiting. 

“Oh, Ma, why you do it?” John- 
nic asked in a tortured voice. 

“Johnnie, my son,” she cried, 
holding out her hands to him, “me 
that raised you up, worked for 

ou = |. 

“None of that stuff, Daisy,” John 
said. “It’s hard, but it’s true. That 
stuff don’t make much difference 
when a boy’s grown. Maybe it ought 
to, but it don’t. Comes a time he 
got to go, Daisy.” 

“What you ever done for him?” 
she shouted, turning on him. “What 
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you ever done but run away, leave 
us to starve?” 

“Daisy,” he said, speaking low, “I 
warn you, Daisy.” 

“What you ever done for him?” 
she shouted again. 

“What I done?” John said, a 
frown on his forehead like a thun- 
dercloud. “What I done? Who you 
think own the Duke place? Who 
you think give you work when there 
wa’n’t no work? Who you think 
tried to help, but couldn’t find no 
other way but to fool you?” 

Daisy found her strength. She hit 
him, and he stepped back without 
raising a hand. “You a hard woman, 
Daisy,” he said, and she hit him 
again, in the face with the flat of 
her palm. He didn’t step back any 
— he just stood there looking at 

er. 

Finally he said, “Johnnie, I reckon 
you done decided by now.” 

Daisy could see inside Johnnie. 
She could see him working over it, 
turning and twisting inside, while 
they waited. He looked back and 
forth between them, and finally he 
turned to John and said, “Let’s go.” 

They were quick gone. Daisy 
stood and sneered, “Good riddance.” 
She sat down on the bed and hard- 
ened her fists until her fingernails 
cut her palms. She fell across the 
bed and cried. 

The next day she tried all up and 
down St. Francis Street, but the 
men behind the counters only shook 
their heads and said sorry, no. And 
so she washed and ironed; she went 
back to the leaf house; she caught 
the trucks into the country, to the 
rows of cotton and tobacco. She 
was hard and alone; she waited, but 
told herself she wasn’t waiting. 
Many’s the time she sat up by her 
kerosene lamp and waited, deep into 
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night, and went to bed with a bitter 
prayer, then cried on her pillow. 
Finally one night Johnnie did visit 
her. She admitted him almost like a 
young girl would, hanging back and 
smiling. 

“How you, Ma?” he asked, set- 
tling down on the sofa. He had on a 
white linen suit and black and white 
shoes. John was spoiling the boy. 

Talk came a little hard at first, 
but at last the stiffness went out of 
Johnnie’s face and he leaned forward 
with his elbows on his knees, his 
hands held together. “I come to tell 
you about Rose,” he said. 

“Rose?” she asked, straightening 
her back. “That woman?” 

“She’s good, Ma,” he said. 

“A Jezebel, a she-devil.” 

“No, Ma,” he said, flinging out 
his hands. “I used to talk to you, 
but I can’t talk no more, you act 
like that.” 

“Talk on, boy,” she said. 

He laughed, throwing his head 
back. “Now you tell me talk,” he 
said, “I don’t hardly know what 
there is to say. Except I think a heap 
of that girl, Ma, and I believe she 
think a heap of me.” 

“You gon’ marry her?” Daisy 
asked, hoping no, expecting yes. 

“She won’t say, Ma,” he said. “But 
I just had to come tell you. I had to. 
Couldn’t go on like this, without 
tellin’ you.” 

He was still her boy. Daisy re- 
laxed a little. Some day he’d come 
back. 

“Ma, listen,” he said, “she sang a 
little song to me, just me, the other 
night. She taught me the words. She 
said I had a good voice, too. Want to 
hear it?” 

Daisy looked away. “I don’t know 
how it can be good, a woman like 
that sing it.” 
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“Aw, Ma, listen. It went like this,” 
he said, singing in a sort of deep 
voiced chant. 

It was a strange song again, and 
strange words. Daisy sat remember- 
ing the slow serpent voice of that 
woman, watching her boy’s face 
light up with the words and the 
tune, sad words and a sad tune about 
a lost love and a lost life. Daisy tried 
to close her ears to the tune — she 
quoted to herself a verse from the 
Bible to turn her mind aside, “Blessed 
are the meek for they shall inherit 
the earth.” But it seemed sacrile- 
gious, and she sat hunched up, miser- 
able and alone, until he finished on 
a long, low note that rumbled deep 
in his chest. Daisy was sad and 
frightened. She do that to a man, 
she thought, she do anything with 
him. 

“How you like it, Ma?” Johnnie 
asked. “Pretty good, huh?” 

She nodded just enough. There 
were a few more words between 
them, a little formal and hard, and 
he went away. What if something 
happen to her Johnnie? His steps 
sounded in the yard. She got as far 
as the door, but his steps were gone 
and she turned back. 

“Somethin’ happen to my John- 
nie, I never forgive you, John,” she 
said aloud. 

That night she lay awake until the 
light was against the east window. 

Evil and trouble — She spoke the 
words over and over that long, long 
night. They haunted her like grief, 
like guilt, and there was no escape. 
What could she do about evil? she 
asked herself. What, Lord God? No 
answer, no answer, in the surround- 
ing stillness and darkness. What I 
ought do about evil? she asked her- 
self. Am I unclean? 

Finally the questions died in rest- 
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less, fevered sleep, and she dreamed 
of Johnnie running down a long 
alley toward a spark of light that 
kept getting smaller and farther 
away — and Johnnie stumbling and 
falling —and she awoke with a 
scream. 

Next time he came back, a cloud 
of darkness sat between them. “You 
leave that woman alone,” she cried. 
“Johnnie, you listen to me — get 
shed of that woman!” 

“Aw, Ma,” he scoffed, ““won’t you 
never like Rose?” 

How he would make light of her 
dreams, of her stories of alleys and 
lights that faded and ran away! But 
they were so real for her that when 
John came to the house, late at night, 
and awoke her and told her what he 
had to tell her, she felt no surprise 
at all. She listened dry-eyed and 
silent while he talked. He hadn’t 
known that Rose had her a man. 
She’d never mentioned him, not 
once. She’d just been playing around 
with Johnnie, fast and loose, and 
then this man, he’d come back, and 
Rose left the club on his arm, lean- 
ing against him, looking up into his 
face, smiling, her eyes shining. 

Daisy could see it all while John 
told her about it. She could see John- 
nie watch them going off together, 
getting in a car, disappearing up 
the street. She could see him go back 
to the kitchen, pick up a butcher 
knife, slip out and wait alone in the 
alley, with the light at one end, 
where two people would stand up 
sharp and clear against the street. 
Waiting, alone in the darkness, and 
then gripping the knife when the 
moving shadows came at the mouth 
of the alley; rushing forward, jerk- 
ing Rose away — and her screaming 
with the back of a hand pressed 
against her mouth — and then the 
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blade of the knife glimmering, and 
a man backing away, reaching in- 
side his coat, and flash, flash — and 
two sharp noises — and Johnnie fall- 
ing, the knife leaving his fingers and 
clattering on the earth, and people 
running. 

“I’m awful sorry, Daisy,” 
said. 

It was such a weak thing to say, 
words without meaning or spirit. 
“You done it to him,” she said, look- 
ing up at him. 

“Daisy,” he said, “times come 
when no need pass out blame. Some- 
thin’s done, all we can do is feel 
sorry.” 

“Don’t talk to me about feelin’ 
sorry.” 

“Daisy, we in this together. We 
both feel it, deep. Sometimes I think 
I feel it deeper’n you.” 

She felt her body go limp and 
sag. John held her up, and she 
twisted away, weakly. No, it wasn’t 
that — she wasn’t going to faint. 
It was just that her old hardness was 
almost gone. Still she wondered why; 
still there was no answer. 

But the question was dim now, 
and it didn’t seem so important any 
more for her to get an answer. She 
felt her heart melting like a clod 
of earth beneath a rainstorm, but 
with all her strength she clutched at 
the old hardness that had held her 
up for so many years. “Take me to 
him, John,” she said, rising. 

She heard people whispering 
among themselves about how well 
she stood up under it, while the cof- 
fin lay in her front room, during the 
funeral at the church, and the bury- 
ing at the graveyard. Beneath her 
black veil her eyes were dry and 
her face stiff as a mask, and her back 
was straight. 

“Ain’t you comin’ home with me 


John 
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for a while?” she whispered to John, 
as they drove away. And so he en- 
tered the house with her and stood, 
hat in hand, waiting for her to speak. 

She took off her black hat and 
veil and laid them away on the top 
shelf of her closet. She washed her 
face at the kitchen sink, thankful 
for the cold water against her fe- 
vered skin. Finally she went back to 
him and said, “John, I reckon too 
much has happened for you and me 
to get together again.” 

He listened without moving, his 
hat held in his hands before him, 
while she talked freer than she ever 
had in her whole life. 

“Seems to me, John,” she said, 
“trouble always troubled me double 
because my lips said, “Thy will be 
done, Lord,’ and my heart said, ‘Why 
you do this to me, Lord God?’ But 
I got it figured now, God give us 
everything —even the question — 
and if he give it to us, ain’t no sin to 
have it, and fret a little about it. 
And if he don’t give us the answer, 
he just don’t, that’s all. 

“But I got all hard inside, won- 
derin’ and rebellin’. If I hadn’t been 
so hard, I couldn’t a-stood all the 
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things that happened to me — but 
say I hadn’t been so hard, would they 
a-happened? I don’t know, John. I 
reckon you just got to understand 
God, much as you can, and under- 
stand your fellow man, too... and 
yourself. You get to understand 
yourself, you feel free and easy, and 
you can take trouble like a tree 
bendin’ in the wind. But I’m sorry 
I was hard, John. I’m so sorry.” 

He took her hand and she cried a 
little. “Daisy,” he said, “I reckon it 
was just as much blame on one side 
as on t’other. Just black gum against 
thunder, and I reckon it had to hap- 
pen.” He waited a while, letting her 
wipe her eyes. “I’ll come to see you,” 
he said. “You won’t ever want for 
nothin’, Daisy.” 

Alone, she sat in her rocker and 
rocked. It was time to light the 
lamp, but she didn’t move. She felt 
sad and misty, and her hands held 
one the other, relaxed on her black 
dress. 

She’d found an answer. Maybe it 
wasn’t an answer to shout hallelujah 
over, considering, but it was one she 
could live with. Could a body ask 
more than that in this life? 


Old Thought 


JaMes BINNEY 


You, the reason for love, 
come with the wind’s dying, 
and the wild bird’s crying 
frightens the dove. 


You, with soft eyes, sighing 

call from the first dark — lovers, 
and over the white beach hovers 
gull from the old storm flying. 


The Literacy of Sherlock Holmes 


CLARKE OLNEY 


MUST confess that the present 
| discussion marks only the first 

stage of a novitiate. It will be 
some time before I can aspire to fel- 
lowship with the Baker Street Ir- 
regulars, that band of Sherlock 
Holmesians which has at various 
times included such names as Vin- 
cent Starrett, Christopher Morley, 
Monseigneur Ronald Knox, Dorothy 
Sayers, and Professor Richard Al- 
tick. 

The really crucial problems of 
Holmesian research are not for an 
apprentice like me to grapple with. 
To determine the identity of Dr. 
Watson’s second wife, the date of 
the Naval Treaty, or the location 
of 221-B Baker Street; to unravel 
the Singular Affair of the Alumi- 
num Crutch, or speculate upon the 
fate of Wilson, the Notorious Can- 
ary Trainer, or ponder the problem 
of Watson’s portrait, unframed, of 
Henry Ward Beecher: these as yet 
moot matters are best left in the 
hands of more seasoned scholars. 

But I do aspire here, in a small 
way, to settle “hofti’s business,” to 
add, if I can, one grain to the accu- 
mulation of facts and data growing 
out of research into the Sherlock 
Holmes canon. 

Any aficionado of the detective 
will recall that in Chapter II of “A 
Study in Scarlet,” the first canto of 
the Holmes saga, Dr. Watson, after 
a brief acquaintance with his eccen- 
tric roommate, attempts to sum up 
what he calls “Sherlock Holmes — 
his limits.” As the first item of his 
inventory he notes: “Knowledge of 
Literature — Nil.” There follow 


evaluations of Holmes’s knowledge 
of Philosophy and Astronomy (also 
“Nil”), Politics, Botany, Geology, 
Chemistry (“Profound”), Anato- 
my, and Sensational Literature (of 
a factual, criminal nature: “Im- 
mense”). Watson also assesses his 
friend’s proficiency as a violinist, 
singlestick player, boxer, and swords- 
man, and his knowledge of British 
law. 

Now various authorities have 
commented upon these alleged li- 
mitations, Vernon Rendall in par- 
ticular,’ and all agree that Watson 
seriously undervalued Holmes’s lit- 
erary acquirements. My research, 
however, enables me to add rather 
substantially to the findings of Mr. 
Rendall and others, and to expunge, 
forever I trust, the stigma of illiter- 
acy which Dr. Watson attached to 
his friend’s reputation. 

Holmes’s “immense” 


knowledge 
of the sensational literature of crime 
has already been noted in Watson’s 
evaluation. This category comprises 
more or less factual writings about 


the misdeeds of real criminals. 
Holmes makes frequent use of his 
unique knowledge of the classic cases 
in the annals of crime, from Jona- 
than Wild, to whom Holmes com- 
pares Professor Moriarty, to Thomas 
Griffiths Wainewright, the poisoner, 
and insists that such knowledge is 
invaluable to the practicing detec- 
tive. It should surprise no one, there- 
fore, that Holmes shows himself 
equally familiar with the exploits 
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and methods of the fictional detec- 
tives M. Dupin of Poe and M. Lecoq 
of Gaboriau. 

True, his references to the former 
are not always kindly. In “A Study 
in Scarlet,” for example, he speaks 
of Poe’s ratiocinative hero as “‘a very 
inferior fellow.” Perhaps, as Vincent 
Starrett suggests, “There was always 
just a touch of professional jealousy 
in Holmes’s character .. . that even 
Watson could not gloss away.” But 
it is difficult to see why Sherlock 
Holmes would be jealous of a mere 
creature of fiction. 

But for all his cavalier disparage- 
ment of Dupin, it cannot be ques- 
tioned that Sherlock learned some- 
thing of practical usefulness from 
his reading of Poe. His diversionary 
use of a smoke rocket and a false 
alarm of fire in “A Scandal in Bo- 
hemia” can have been suggested to 


him only by that classic of ratiocina- 


tion “The Purloined Letter.” And 
who can doubt that Holmes’s meth- 
od of solving the cryptogram in 
“The Adventure of the Dancing 
Men” and of reading the riddle of 
“The Musgrave Ritual” came to him 
straight from “The Gold Bug”? 

In his remarks to Watson on Ga- 
boriau, Holmes was even less flatter- 
ing: “ * Lecoq was a miserable bung- 
ler, > he said in an angry voice. 

That book made me positively 
ill. The question was how to identify 
an unknown prisoner. I could have 
done it in twenty-four hours. Lecoq 
took six months or so. It might be 
made a textbook for detectives to 
teach them what to avoid.’ ” 

It seems likely that Holmes learned 
other stratagems and devices from 
his reading of fiction. In “The Ad- 
venture of the Golden Pince-Nez,’ 


2Vincent Starrett, 


Holmes, 


The Private Life of Sherlock 
(New York: Macmillan, 1933), p. 24. 
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by scattering cigarette ashes on the 
floor he was able to confirm his sus- 
picion of the presence of Madame 
Coram in the bookcase, a_ trick 
which he evidently adapted from 
the stratagem of Frocin, the evil- 
minded dwarf, who, you may recall, 
sprinkled flour between the beds oc- 
cupied by Tristram and Isolde. It is 
probable, too, that the data on vam- 
pirism in Hungary and Transylvania 
recorded in Holmes’s great index 
volume, were derived from Bram 
Stoker’s circumstantial masterpiece, 
Dracula, published in 1897 and pop- 
ular about the time “The Adventure 
of the Sussex Vampire” was taking 
place.* 

Holmes’s acquaintance with ra- 
tiocinative and horror fiction may 
not be especially surprising, but his 
knowledge of the classics is. For he 
held strong notions indeed as to the 
necessity of eliminating useless 
knowledge. Even though M. Dupin 
and M. Lecoq were only fictional 
detectives, Holmes might, and evi- 
dently did, pick up some valuable 
hints from them. But it is difficult to 
see how a knowledge of Shakespeare 
or Petrarch or of the Bible would be 
of any professional value to him. 

Let us recall for a moment the 
time, early in Holmes’s relationship 
with Watson, when Watson, to his 
dismay, discovered that Holmes was 
unaware that the earth traveled 
around the sun. “‘I consider,’” 
Holmes explained, “ ‘that a man’s 
brain is originally like a little empty 
attic. Now the skilful workman is 
very careful indeed as to what he 
takes into his brain-attic. He will 
have nothing but the tools which 

8On somewhat tenuous grounds, Gavin Brend dates 
this adventure “November (late) 1896"—My Dear 
Holmes (London: Allen and Unwin, 1951), pp. 167- 


176. It does not appear at all improbable, however, 


that it occurred a year, or even two, later 
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will help him in doing his work .. . 
It is of the highest importance, there- 
fore, not to have useless facts elbow- 
ing out the useful ones.’ 

“But the Solar System!’ Watson 
protested. 

“*What the deuce is it to me?’ 
[Holmes] . . . interrupted impa- 
tiently: ‘you say we go round the 
sun. If we went round the moon it 
would not make a pennyworth of 
difference to me or to my work.’ ” 

With this pronouncement in 
mind, then, it is difficult to under- 
stand why Holmes allowed his brain- 
attic to accumulate such a quantity 
of literary lumber. For so he did. 

Like any true Englishman, Holmes 
was especially well acquainted with 
Dr. Johnson* and Shakespeare. On 
no less than seven recorded occasions 
does he quote or paraphrase the Bard, 
invariably with aptness and twice 
with no little subtlety, including 


his facetious but undeniably some- 
what smug remark during “The Ad- 
venture of the Empty House”: “ ‘I 
trust that age does not wither nor 


>’ >» 


custom stale my infinite variety. 
In “The Adventure of the Three 
Students,” influenced no doubt by 
his collegiate surroundings, he says 
to Watson: “‘“By Jove! my dear 
fellow, it is nearly nine, and the 
landlady babbled of green peas at 
seven-thirty,’” surely an oblique al- 
lusion to Falstaff who, it will be re- 
called, “‘babbled of green fields” on 
his deathbed. And what can be more 
likely than that Holmes’s ejaculation 
in “The Adventure of the Bruce- 
Partington Plans,” “‘ ‘Who is Cado- 
gan West, and what is he to My- 


4Professor Richard D. Altick makes a clear and 
convincing case for Holmes's knowledge of Johnson 
as delineated by Boswell—‘Mr. Sherlock Holmes and 
Dr. Samuel Johnson,” in Vincent Starrett, ed., 221 
B: Studies in Sherlock Holmes, by Various Hands, 
(New York: Macmillan, 1940), pp. 109-128, 
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croft?’ ” is an instinctive paraphrase 
of Hamlet’s ‘““What’s Hecuba to him 
or he to Hecuba?” 

It should be remembered, of 
course, that Holmes had spent at least 
two years at a university, which an 
enlightened guess” has identified as 
Oxford. A strong supposition would 
be that with such a background—in- 
cluding, no doubt, a first rate pub- 
lic school, for, as he told Watson, 
his family were country squires — 
some knowledge of literature would 
be his. Can we blame him, then, for 
his inconsistency in not only failing 
to eradicate these vestiges of a classi- 
cal education as of no use to him as 
a consulting detective, but in also 
actually, at times, parading them? 
Too, Sherlock describes himself as 
“*an omnivorous reader with a 
strangely retentive memory for tri- 
fles,’”’ and on one occasion speaks of 
the ‘small but select’”’ library at a 
country house at which he is stay- 
ing. These data offer clear corrobora- 
tive evidence of the catholicity of 
Holmes’s tastes in literature. 

Holmes’s facility in quotation 
must be attributed in part at least 
to his intellectual milieu rather than 
to any extensive learning. There 
were many literary phrases and al- 
lusions which were common to the 
vocabulary of all literate nineteenth 
century Englishmen, and more often 
than not the user of such expressions 
would have been at a loss to identify 
their sources. When, for example, 
Sherlock remarks: “ “They say that 
genius is an infinite capacity for 
taking pains,” or “‘Vox populi, 
vox Dei,’” or when he garbles Pope 
with “‘It is human to err,’” there 
is certainly no indication that he is 


5Brend, op. cit., pp. 18-28. Cf., however, Dorothy 
L. Sayers’ conclusion that Holmes attended Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge—‘Holmes’ College Career” 
in Bell, op. cit., pp. 3-34. 
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familiar with the original sources 
from which these more or less pro- 
verbial expressions are derived. And 
when, in “The Adventure of the 
Creeping Men,” Holmes makes the 
jeering comment: “ ‘Excellent, Wat- 
son! Compound of the Busy Bee 
and Excelsior. We can but try — 
the motto of the firm,’ ” his words 
surely imply no specific knowledge 
of the works of Isaac Watts and 
Longfellow, the poets alluded to. 
On the other hand, when he 
quotes Goethe in German, as he does 
on two recorded occasions (‘‘ ‘Goethe 
is always pithy,’ he once remarks), 
and when he quotes an “ ‘old Persian 
saying’”’ and observes that “ “There 
is as much sense in Hafiz as in Hor- 
ace, and as much knowledge of the 
world,” he is surely drawing upon 
his own resources, not merely ex- 
tracting memory gems from the 
common store. Quotations from 


Flaubert and Thoreau similarly bear 
witness to the breadth of Holmes’s 
reading. The latter is especially ap- 
posite: “ “Circumstantial evidence is 
occasionally very convincing,’” he 


remarked, “‘as when you find a 
trout in the milk, to quote Thoreau’s 
example.’ ” 

There are in the Watsonian saga 
other evidences of Holmes’s literacy 
which can only be summarized here. 
On occasions the detective shows at 
least a passing acquaintance with 
the moderns Jean Paul Richter, 
Thomas Carlyle,° Balzac, Charles 
Darwin, George Meredith, John 
George Wood, and Winwood Reade, 


6In The Sign of Four, VII. Cf., however: “Upon 
my quoting Thomas Carlyle, he inquired in the 
naivest way who he might be and what he had done” 
—A Study in Scarlet, V1. Brend suggests that this 
remark of Holmes’s was made at a time “when 
Holmes wanted to give his whole attention to a case, 
as yet unsolved, and he simply could not be bothered 
to be drawn into a discussion about Carlyle or any- 
thing else” —Op. cit., p. 39. 
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of whom he is especially fond. Of 
the older generations he quotes from 
or refers to Tacitus, Boileau, and La 
Rochefoucauld’; Petrarch, the Bible,” 
Edmund Spenser, Jacob Grimm, and 
the respective authors of De Jure 
inter Gentes, “Humpty Dumpty,” 
and La Belle Dame Sans Merci. 

It is perhaps not surprising that 
Holmes’s taste inclined more to prose 
than to poetry. Aside from his 
pocket Petrarch, which he de- 
voured on his way to Ross (“The 
Boscombe Valley Mystery”), he 
makes only infrequent references to 
the poets. And once, in the midst of 
one of Watson’s bursts of rhetoric, 
he interrupted his friend “severely” 
with: “ ‘Cut out the poetry, Wat- 
son... I note that it was a high 
brick wall.’” 

From less direct evidence, one 
gathers that Holmes may have been 
read in the writers of the European 
Naturalistic School and that his 
view of life may have been colored 
by them. Flaubert and Balzac have 
been mentioned; but there may have 
been others of a grimmer sort. Con- 
sider, for example, the time when 
Holmes and Watson were on a train 
bound for Winchester. This was just 
as “The Adventure of the Copper 
Beeches” was getting under way. 
Near Aldershot, Watson was moved 
to voice his joy at the beauty of the 
pastoral landscape, “with all the en- 
thusiasm of a man fresh from the 
fogs of Baker Street.” 

But Holmes’s reaction was de- 
cidedly un-English — French, per- 
haps, or even, one is tempted to say, 
Russian. 


TThese quotations were first identified by Rendall, 
op. cit., 74n 

®**You remember the small affair of Uriah and 
Bathsheba? My biblical knowledge is a trifle rusty, I 
fear, but you will find the story in the first or second 
of Samuel’” (“The Crooked Man”) 
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“*You look at these scattered 
houses,’” said the detective gravely, 
“* and you are impressed by their 
beauty. I look at them, and the only 
thought that comes to me is a feel- 
ing of their isolation and of the im- 
punity with which crime may be 
committed there.’ 

“*Good heavens!’ I cried. ‘Who 
would associate crime with these dear 
old homesteads?’ 

“*They always fill me with a cer- 
tain horror. It is my belief, Watson, 
founded upon my experience, that 
the lowest and vilest alleys in Lon- 
don do not present a more dreadful 
record of sin than does the smiling 
and beautiful countryside.’ 

“*You horrify me!’ 

*«* |, . look at those lonely houses 
... Think of the deeds of hellish 
cruelty, the hidden wickedness 
which may go on, year in, year out, 
in such places, and none the wiser.’ ” 

Holmes’s Boswell also makes men- 
tion of several quasi-literary interests 
of the detective which constitute 
further evidence of his literacy: his 
attempt to decipher the original in- 
scription upon a palimpsest and to 
determine the date of a manuscript 
(‘You may possibly have read my 
little monograph upon the sub- 
ject.’””); his interest in philology, in 
miracle plays, and in “black letter 
editions.” 

It will be clear, then, in the light 
of the evidence educed here, that 
Dr. Watson’s dictum regarding 
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Holmes’s ignorance of literature 
must be firmly and finally rejected. 
True, Watson’s judgment had been 
passed when their acquaintance was 
still in the bud; but during the years 
that followed, years of increasing in- 
timacy, he never found occasion to 
revise his initial estimate. It is in- 
teresting to note that seven years 
after his first evaluation of Holmes’s 
supposed limitations, Watson did 
try, in “The Five Orange Pips,” to 
reproduce his list verbally; but his 
memory, as not infrequently, was 
at fault. He did make certain modi- 
fications: Holmes’s knowledge of 
chemistry, for example, he now de- 
scribed as “eccentric” rather than 
“profound.” But Watson on this 
occasion did not even mention 
Holmes’s knowledge of belles-lettres 
and thus missed an opportunity, if 
he had cared to do so, to rectify his 
faulty initial judgment. 

Dr. Watson was a man of solid 
virtues — often more real than ap- 
parent —but a quick and supple 
mind was not one of them. And 
once he had taken a stand, as he ap- 
parently did about this matter, the 
question remained closed. But had 
Sherlock chosen to stoop and take 
cognizance of this trivial misappre- 
hension, he might well have re- 
minded his friend, as he was com- 
pelled to do on more than one 
occasion, “It is a capital mistake, my 
dear Watson, to theorize before one 
has the facts.” 


f/f 
Dumbrovic 


James T. FARRELL 


KNEW about Miro Dumbrovié 
| before I met him in Paris. Dur- 

ing the 1930’s his name was one 
of the listed names of ex-Commu- 
nists who had broken with Moscow 
and who had told something of what 
had happened to the Left Opposi- 
tionists in the Soviet Union. A scene 
from one of his books had moved 
me deeply, and it had impressed me 
as concentrating one of the signifi- 
cant meanings and patterns of feel- 
ing of the history of our time. 

A Yugoslav, and at one time a 
leader of the Yugoslav Communist 
Party, Dumbrovié had gone to Mos- 
cow and had worked there. He had 
been a Left Oppositionist, a follower 


of Leon Trotsky, but he had dis- 


agreed with Trotsky and had shifted 
to the left of him. He was in and 
out of jail, and then, after the Kirov 
assassination, he was rounded up 


and finally incarcerated in an iso- 
lator in Siberia. He tells of himself 


— alone in his solitude — gazing out 
at the steppes from his isolator, and 
thinking how the Revolution for 
which he had been jailed in his na- 
tive country (and for which he had 
been exiled) had imprisoned him 
and had placed him in solitude in 
Siberia where the leaders of that 
Revolution had themselves been im- 
prisoned during Tsarist days. His 
faith in the Revolution was shaking 
and crumbling. He had followed 
Trotsky, comrade in arms of Lenin 
and one of the founders of the revo- 
lutionary state. He had broken poli- 
tically with Trotsky, but admired 
him second only to Lenin. Lenin was 
dead, and Trotsky was in exile. The 


fight against Stalin, the usurper, 
seemed lost and totally hopeless. The 
revolutionary state had evolved into 
a monstrous and tyrannical bureau- 
cratic growth. What had happened 
to cause this? Why had it happened? 
These questions had been discussed 
and debated again and again. Before 
he had been put in the isolator, he 
had been imprisoned with many op- 
ponents of the regime, and in those 
days there were still political groups 
and political discussions in the Soviet 
jails. The nature of the regime and 
the character of the revolutionary 
state had been debated vehemently 
by prisoners. Dumbrovié had devel- 
oped his own theory: the state had 
become a bureaucratic one. And 
awful betrayals had resulted. The 
workers had no rights; their unions 
were organs of the state which func- 
tioned by further oppressing and 
enslaving them. The peasants had 
been expropriated, deported, starved 
to death and killed. And he had lived 
in the Soviet Union during the 
period of famine, caused by forced 
collectivization. Leaders of the Re- 
volution, men who had been close to 
Lenin, were, like Dumbrovié him- 
self, in jail. Zinovien and Kamenev 
had been tried, charged with the 
moral responsibility for the assassi- 
nation of Kirov. Freedom was in 
chains. Misery was rampant. Terror 
was the order of the day, and the 
terror struck most ruthlessly on the 
sons of the Revolution. 
Dumbrovié’s faith in the revolu- 
tion was crumbling. Over and over 
again, in Moscow, in Leningrad, and 
in jail, he had asked himself the ques- 
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tions: How had it happened? Who 
was responsible? And consistently he 
had drawn back from criticizing 
Lenin. The image of Lenin had made 
concrete, vivid, and human his ideals 
of the Revolution. His attitude to- 
wards Lenin had been one of awe, 
reverence, and worship. Twice, he 
had heard Lenin speak: he had al- 
most wept. Had Dumbrovié been a 
religious man, he would have re- 
garded Lenin as a saint, or even a 


Day after day, he lived in solitude. 
He told me how he stared out at the 
steppes in sunlight, and when it 
was soft and dark and mysterious 
under the Russian moon. Over and 
over again he continued to ask him- 
self: 

— How did it happen? 

— Who is responsible? 

Arguments, theories, facts, mem- 
ories all turned and twisted through 
his hurt and embittered mind. A 
feeling of death clawed at him. 
Through his bars, he saw the steppes 
under a shimmering sun. The silence, 
with not one human being visible, 
was so profound that he imagined 
he could hear it. 

And Lenin, the great architect of 
the Revolution, was no more. In the 
Kremlin Square, he lay, a preserved, 
mummified corpse. The shabby self- 
less man with Asiatic features and 
such a powerful personality had 
created this state, and even this pris- 
on. Dumbrovié’s own isolator was 
the property of that state. Lenin’s 
work had led to this. How many 
times had he not defended Lenin 
with an emotion and a passion born 
of reverence? If ever he had loved 
a man or the memory of a man, it 
had been Lenin’s. 

— Who was responsible? 

Dumbrovié’s tormented thoughts 
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were like the impressions and images 
of a nightmare. And then he became 
calm, calm and so hurt that it seemed 
to him as though he had no feeling. 
He stared through the bars, watch- 
ing an orange sunset. The broad 
steppes were a world of freedom... 
Then he shook his head and told him- 
self aloud that there was no freedom. 

“Vladimir Ilyich,” he said aloud, 
and in a voice that dripped sorrow 
like blood from a wound, “‘Vladimir 
Ilyich, it was you. You, you Vladi- 
mir Ilyich— you are responsible.” 

Dumbrovié wept like a child. 
Death could not hurt him more. The 
betrayal by a beloved mistress or 
wife could not have wrung his soul 
with as much agony. 

And still weeping, he watched the 
sky turn pink and saw the orange 
light descend beyond a _ horizon 
where there was freedom. For yes, 
somewhere there was freedom. He 
pressed his face against his prison 
bars. Once more, he spoke aloud: 
“Tt was you, Vladimir Ilyich — you 
are responsible.” 

Thus, did Dumbrovié break polit- 
ically and morally with the dead 
man, V. I. Lenin. 


Due to the fact that he was a 
foreigner, Dumbrovié was released 
from prison and deported from the 
Soviet Union, an enemy of the Re- 
volution and of the people. He went 
to Paris, and there he wrote his 
books. One was entitled The Land 
of Profound Silence. A small group 
comprising the non-Communist Left 
hailed the volume and welcomed 
Dumbrovié. The Communists at- 


tacked and slandered him. He was 
described as a Trotskyite, a Bukhari- 
nite, a fascist, a Nazi, a spy, an 
agent of imperialism, an agent of 
the Yugoslav king, a murderer of 
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workers, a poisoner and an enemy 
of mankind. 

He was poor but free. Freedom 
was like a blinding sunlight — too 
bright for weak eyes. He was sus- 
picious. He feared assassination. 
Others had been murdered. A secre- 
tary of Trotsky, who was then in 
exile on the island of Prinkipo, had 
been killed and his severed corpse 
had been dragged out of the Seine. 
He knew that such a fate could be 
his. For a period, he worked as a 
proofreader. Then, he went to Italy. 
He wanted to see the Adriatic and 
to look across it towards Yugoslavia 
and the Dalmatian coast. Because he 
was an anti-Stalinist and had written 
books about the Soviet regime, he 
was admitted into Italy and was 
left untroubled by the Italian fascist 
government, and he became an Ital- 
ian citizen. 

During the War, nothing was 
heard of Dumbrovié. He survived it, 
and after hostilities ended, he was in 
Rome. A few political articles of his 
were republished in small and dissi- 
dent magazines in America. As an 
anti-Communist of the Left, he had 
never attained a major status. He 
had never been able to write with 
the authority of a Trotsky, nor had 
he acquired the prestige of a writer 
like Victor Serge. He was a purely 
political writer. His books attempted 
to present the theory that in the So- 
viet Union a new form of bureau- 
cratic state had evolved. His writing 
was sometimes cited by those who 
were attempting to establish this 
view as the correct interpretation of 
the Soviet State. However, his work 
was most valuable not as theory, 
but because of its testimony. He had 
offered first hand testimony on con- 
ditions, attitudes, the terror, person- 
alities, and the political struggles in 
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the Soviet Union during the days 
when the regime was solidifying it- 
self. 

But in the post-war world, a man 
like Dumbrovié was of less impor- 
tance than he had been during those 
few short years in the 1930’s when 
he had been in the West, following 
his long stay and his incarceration 
in the Soviet Union. Only a small 
group was concerned with the ques- 
tion as to whether or not a new 
form of the state and society had 
evolved in the Soviet Union. And 
others with the opportunity of find- 
ing a wider audience than Dumbro- 
vié, wrote on this question. 

Dumbrovié had no genuine fol- 
lowers, and he belonged to no organ- 
ized group or party. He wrote ar- 
ticles on Italian politics, on the 
Soviet Union, and on the new Yugo- 
slavia; from exile he opposed Tito, 
both during the period when the 
Yugoslav Communist Party was a 
member of the Cominform and also 
after the Stalin-Tito break. But 
there were so many opponents of 
Communism and the Soviet Union 
—as well as apologists —that he 
was reduced in importance. He was 
merely one of many ex-Communists. 
He continued to write as a Marxist 
and a man of the Left, but he be- 
came a voice little heard of, and a 
name mentioned only occasionally 
in the limited circles of those initi- 
ates who possessed intimate knowl- 
edge of the political struggles within 
the Communist movement. 


I met Dumbrovié in Paris. The 
first time was on a chilly and sun- 
less Sunday morning at the Café 
Select. The café was almost empty. 
Emily Burns introduced us. She had 
done much work aiding refugees, 
and immediately after the cessation 
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of hostilities in 1945, she had sent 
many food packages to Dumbrovié. 
At the time I met him, she and I 
were directing a committee which 
was sending aid to the Spanish re- 
fugees in France. This was a creden- 
tial for both of us with Dumbrovié. 
In addition, I knew a number of 
friends and acquaintances of his. 

Almost inevitably one’s prior im- 

ressions of a person are wrong. I 
had thought only vaguely of Dum- 
brovié’s personality. I had visualized 
him — for reasons of which I am not 
aware — as tall, dark, and bearded. 
Also, I had thought that he would 
be a man interested in many ques- 
tions, cultivated and poised. Even 
though I had read his articles and 
books, I had never thought about 
how his experiences might have af- 
fected, changed, or warped, his per- 
sonality. 

He was about five feet ten — pale, 
gray, and growing bald. His face was 
round and full and bore no mark of 
suffering: his ravaged life was not 
traced on his features. We ordered 
coffee, and immediately he began to 
speak of politics. He told me of a 
new book of his on Yugoslavia 
which was soon to be published in 
Paris. It contained the correct in- 
terpretation of the Tito regime. 
America did not understand either 
Titoism or Europe. Americans did 
not know that the conditions for de- 
mocracy, such as those to be found 
in the United States, did not exist 
in Europe. 

Those were his first remarks. He 
showed no interest in what I might 
think, or in me personally. He con- 
tinued to speak of American policy, 
averring that he was for America and 
believed in democracy, but — he re- 
peated — America did not under- 
stand Europe. It was old and com- 
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plicated. American statesmen did 
not understand Stalin, either. And 
most important of all, Americans 
did not know Yugoslavia and the 
meaning of Titoism. However, he 
was not specific and concrete. He 
talked in an abstract Marxist vein. 
And conversation, of course, was 
somewhat difficult because of my 
poor French. However, I happened 
to be able to speak more clearly and 
expressively with him than I often 
can in Paris, and I understood what 
he said. In addition, we had Emily to 
translate for us. 

She was not greatly interested in 
the conversation. The fate of human 
beings concerned her more than the 
correctness or soundness of political 
theories. Just as she had gotten food 
and money to Dumbrovié when he 
was in need, so would she have tried 
to help someone to whom he was 
opposed. But she sat listening po- 
litely. 

Dumbrovié then asserted that 
Stalin had clearly said what he in- 
tended to do and what his policy 
was. Stalin had predicted that there 
would be wars among the capitalist 
and imperialist countries. This is 
what Stalin wanted, a new war 
against Germany. But America did 
not know this either. 

Thus we talked. Dumbrovié had 
a second cup of coffee, and smoked 
my American cigarettes. Our con- 
versation continued in the same vein. 
There was nothing personal in what 
we said to one another. Clearly, he 
was a man of narrow interests, and 
one who wanted to talk, but he was 
a poor listener. Our conversation was 
as much a matter of an unstated 
ritual as an intellectual discourse or 
exchange of ideas. And Dumbrovié 
talked without passion or feeling. 
There was a coldness in his tone of 
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voice, and his face was not very ex- 
pressive as he spoke. What he said 
was not original, and I had the 
strong impression that he had told 
all of this to himself and to others 
so many times that he was merely 
repeating what had almost become 
rote to him. His was a curious brand 
of self-centeredness. It was evi- 
denced in that he focused attention 
on his own abstract ideas and words, 
and these were apparently all im- 
portant to him. He spoke as though 
he inhabited a narrow or limited in- 
ner world in which words, slogans 
and theories, took the place of feel- 
ings and ideas. And through all that 
he said, there was a steady under- 
current of criticism of America and 
American policies. At least ten 
times, he reiterated that Americans 
did not understand Europe. But each 
time he did, he quickly qualified his 
words by attempting to assure me 
that, of course, he was for democra- 
cy, and also, of course, he was for 
the West against the East. 

After he left us, I talked with 
Emily for a moment in front of the 
Select. The sun had come out, and 
the day was warming up. It would 
become a fine warm October Sun- 
day in Paris. A few characters sat 
at the tables in front of the café. 
The scene seemed normal—far away 
from the atmosphere that Dumbro- 
vié represented and carried in the 
very pores of his mind. 

“What do you think of him?” 
asked Emily. 

“He’s a political — that’s all he 
is, a political,” I answered. 

“T just thought that he was a 
bore,” Emily commented. “But I’m 
told he’s very poor. We can’t help 
him because he isn’t a Spaniard, and 
we can only use committee funds 
for Spaniards.” 
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“I know; he’s part of our times. 
There are too many others like him 
living on the ideas of the past.” 

“That sounds too profound,” she 
said laughing. “He just sounds like 
a bore.” 

“Men like Dumbrovié believed 
that they were going to be the mas- 
ters of history,” I said. “They were 
the leaders of the advance guard of 
humanity, and now here they are — 
in Paris, or Rome, or somewhere in 
Germany—talking like Dumbrovié. 
They’re poor and _ isolated — de- 
throned leaders without followers.” 

“T don’t understand them,” Emily 
said. 

We had other engagements, and 
parted. I walked past the Café Ro- 
tonde, and recalled that during the 
First World War Trotsky and Mar- 
tov, both exiles, used to frequent 
that café. I saw a few well dressed 
men at the tables, turned the corner, 
and crossing over, stood staring at 
Rodin’s statue of Balzac for some 
moments. Balzac, his world, his 
Comédie Humaine seemed far away 
from our world and our time. I 
then walked along the Boulevard 
Raspail towards the Rue de Rennes. 

I thought briefly of Dumbrovié. 
Yes, he was a political. By this I 
meant that political interests seemed 
totally to absorb him, and, also, I 
meant something more. His ideas, 
his approach, and attitudes — his 
ways of estimating issues and prob- 
lems — all stemmed from his ex- 
periences in the Communist world. 
I had talked with him for about an 
hour, but I had gained but little 
sense of him and of his personality. 


About a week later, the telephone 
in my hotel rang. The porter told 
me that Monsieur Dumbrovié was 
waiting for me in the lobby. I went 
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downstairs, shook hands with him, 
and we went to sit in a quiet corner. 
His coming to see me without hav- 
ing phoned in advance to make an 
appointment surprised me mildly, 
and I wondered what was the object 
of his visit. We ordered coffee and 
sat for a moment not speaking. He 
appeared to be disturbed and wor- 
ried; and unlike the Sunday morn- 
ing, this time he was nervous. He 
spoke, but I did not grasp what he 
had said and I asked him if he would 
repeat. He had been speaking about 
his son, a boy of fourteen. There 
was no food for the boy, and no 
money for gas and electricity. He 
did not know where to turn or how 
to get any money. His earnings from 
journalistic articles were meager. He 
repeated that he had no money, with 
almost painful embarrassment. Pale 
and white, his features almost rigid, 
he gazed at me with fixed eyes. 

The boy’s mother was dead, and 
he had to raise the child. The con- 
cierge looked after him a little, but 
the apartment was cold. The gas 
and electricity would be turned off. 
He did not know what to do. 

Dumbrovié jerked back in his 
chair and sighed. Again he said that 
he did not know what to do. 

I thought for a moment. He had 
spoken to me in a rather aggressive 
manner, as though I might be re- 
sponsible for his plight, or at least 
obligated to help him. 

He began speaking nervously and 
a bit too rapidly for me to under- 
stand all he said and I asked him to 
speak more slowly. He told me about 
his poverty and said that his situa- 
tion had become desperate. I gave 
him ten thousand francs, which he 
accepted as a matter of course — 
almost as his due. He thanked me 
most perfunctorily. At least this 
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was my impression. I could, how- 
ever, be incorrect, and it might be 
that he was ashamed of having to 
accept aid from me. 

I invited him to remain and have 
dinner with me. He accepted, and 
we were soon joined by my friend 
Marie, and went into the hotel din- 
ing room. 

It was rather large, but almost 
deserted, and was usually a gloomy 
place for me. However, I was ill and 
was required to eat carefully. That 
was why I had chosen it. Dumbro- 
vié spoke more to Marie than to me, 
but he probably did this not only 
because she was an_ attractive 
woman, but also because she was 
French, and easier to talk to and 
understand than I. At first, the con- 
versation was of politics. Marie had 
read his books and articles and com- 
plimented him. He commented on 
Communism and the Soviet Union, 
but merely repeated what he had 
said to me at the Select. But then he 
told us about himself. At the onset of 
the last War he had been in Italy, 
but could have gone to America if 
he had wished. Marie, thinking of 
his hard experiences and sufferings 
in Russian jails, asked him why he 
hadn’t used his American visa. 

He had had a theory. 

His theory had been that the 
world was decadent, or at least that 
Western Europe was. After Italy 
had become a belligerent, and Italian 
forces had occupied part of Yugo- 
slavia, he had crossed the Adriatic 
and gone to Dalmatia. Of course 
this had been safe so long as he had 
remained in the area occupied by 
the Italians, inasmuch as he had his 
Italian citizenship. But he wanted to 
confirm his theory, and against the 
advice of friends, he had entered 
over into the Nazi occupied area, 
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taking his wife along with him. 
“My wife was a Jewess,” he added. 
The Nazis arrested him. In jail, he, 
along with other prisoners, had been 
asked if they were dissatisfied with 
their treatment or if they had any 
complaints or criticism to make. 
Dumbrovié spoke up about jail con- 
ditions. The Nazis decided to kill 
him. However, he had not been 
killed. He was released, but in his 
account he did not make it clear 
how or why this had happened. He 
and his wife had managed to reach 
Berlin, and there he was able to find 
work aiding Italian workers who 
had been sent to German factories. 
This, he insisted, had not been work 
helping the Nazis. During this per- 
iod, however, his wife had been ar- 
rested because she was Jewish, and 
she died in a concentration camp. 
Dumbrovié told this story about 
himself without revealing much 
emotion or passion; it was much the 
same as though he had been discuss- 
ing politics. He could have been 
dissecting a formal political theory 
rather than telling a tale of personal 
horrors, terrors, and the death of a 
loved one. But then, terror and hor- 
ror had been a normal ingredient of 
his life. And especially because there 
was such a lack of passion and feel- 
ing in his words, his story seemed to 
be all the more horrifying. After his 
long years of exile, suffering, pover- 
ty, and imprisonment, the chance 
for a new life had come to him when 
he had received his American visa. 
Instead of using this opportunity, he 
had plunged anew into the totali- 
tarian vortex and had taken his 
Jewish wife with him, even though 
the Nazis persecuted and killed Jews. 
The three of us sat in the almost de- 
serted hotel restaurant on the Left 
Bank, and Dumbrovié — eating like 
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a famished man — told us the story 
with a calmness that was singular 
and even strange. 

In Berlin, also, he had been ar- 
rested and had almost been sent to 
a concentration camp where he 
might have died or else have been 
killed. Apparently his Italian citi- 
zenship saved him. 

Finally, Marie asked him why he 
had gone into Nazi-occupied terri- 
tory, since he knew how dangerous 
it could be for him. He told her he 
had wanted to confirm his theory 
about decadence in Western Europe, 
and most particularly about Nazi 
decadence. 

He added that he had found suf- 
ficient confirmation of his theory. 

His story told, the conversation 
again turned to more general topics 
—to politics. And over and over 
again, he punctuated his remarks 
and observations by the recurrent 
statement that of course he was for 
democracy. 

He left about nine-thirty, after 
having eaten everything set before 
him. It was clear that he had been 
very hungry, and it must have been 
some time since he had had a meal 
like the one at my hotel. 

As he walked away from us in the 
lobby, I watched him. His shoulders 
were just slightly hunched. His dark 
overcoat was old and of poor quali- 
ty. Taking long strides, he quickly 
disappeared around the corner on 
the Boulevard St. Germain. 


I have not seen Dumbrovié since 
that evening. But, not long after my 
return to America that fall, Emily 
Burns telephoned me to say that she 
had been receiving warnings from 
Europe against him. It was claimed 
that he had been both a Chetnik 
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and a Nazi agent, and she was ad- 
vised not to help him in any manner. 
All of this was a little academic be- 
cause we were only sending aid to 
Spanish exiles. 

The stories about him were con- 
fusing and contradictory. He 
claimed that these had been spread 
by the Yugoslav embassy in Paris, 
because he was an enemy of Tito 
and had written a book attacking 
the Tito regime. But other Yugoslavs 
also denounced him. These others, 
he answered, were monarchists who 
were his political enemies. French 
and Italian writers of the non-Com- 
munist Left, denounced or defended 
him. There were charges and coun- 
ter-charges and denials. To the ac- 
cusation that he had written for 
Chetnik and reactionary papers, he 
answered that he had only contrib- 
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uted short stories, and that these 
were not political acts. He was ac- 
cused of having collaborated with 
the Nazis and the Gestapo in Berlin. 
Again, he denied the charge, claim- 
ing that he had only done Red Cross 
work and that the charges against 
him were the evil doing of his ene- 
mies. There was also talk of a court 
of honor, to be composed of men of 
the non-Communist Left in Paris. 
This court would have heard the 
charges against him and have given 
him the opportunity to defend his 
honor. But to the best of my knowl- 
edge such a court of honor was 
never convened. 

An Italian writer, who was in a 
position to know about Dumbrovié, 
commented: “He was a poor man. 
He needed to live. He was a poor 


” 


man. 


Moon 


LeGarpve S. DouGHTYy 


Its mensurable things are for scholars with lenses. . . 
Things like advancing nodes on the assumed sphere. 


For ones with eyes (the pronoun changes) her things are incalculable . . . 
Like moving in a circle from nowhere to nowhere 

On a quest inscrutable as a song’s quest is, 

But unrelenting as a lover’s lost from lover. 


Quiet on sable pile, her step, her form, her face, 
Her anxiety withdrawn behind silver cover, 
She keeps her saneness, weaving melancholy lace 
And lace and lace and lace over and over. 


Orwell as Novelist—The Middle Period’ 


FrRaNK W. WapDsworTH 


HE similarity to Gissing, ap- 
parent in A Clergyman’s 
Daughter is even more no- 
ticeable in Orwell’s next novel, Keep 
the Aspidistra Flying (1936), which 
bears a family resemblance to Born 
in Exile, Gissing’s story of a man’s 
struggle for self-respect. Recently 
reissued in England, Keep the As- 
pidistra Flying is still little known 
in this country in spite of its very 
real virtues. Once again Orwell de- 
tails the individual’s struggle to find 
some meaning in existence, once 
again the struggle finds a middle- 
class protagonist attempting to defy 
the middle-class code. This time it 
is the story of the unsuccessful 
young poet Gordon Comstock’s re- 
bellion against the money-world. 
Gordon, scion of “the most dismal 
of all classes, the middle-middle class, 
the landless gentry,” last shoot from 
the short-lived tree of one of those 
families in which “nothing ever hap- 
pens,” is painfully aware of the im- 
portance of money to the society 
from which he has sprung. 

His sensitivity to the money- 
world takes the form of a perverse 
refusal to be part of it; he gives up 
a good job for one that barely keeps 
him alive, making a martyr to his 
idealism of himself and his girl. 
Gradually, through a series of mis- 
adventures including a magnificent- 
ly detailed drunken spree, he sinks 
lower and lower on the social scale, 
losing even the desire to rebel as he 
sinks. Living a bare step from com- 


*An earlier article on Orwell by Frank W. Wads- 
worth appeared in the Winter, 1955, University of 
Kansas City Review. 


plete poverty, he finds that in his 
heart he wishes to sink even further, 
to sink 

down in the safe soft womb of earth, where 
there is no getting of jcbs or losing of jobs, 
no relatives or friends to plague you, no 
hope, fear, ambition, honour, duty . . . He 
liked to think that beneath the world of 
money there is that great sluttish under- 
world where failure and success have no 
meaning; a sort of kingdom of ghosts where 
all are equal. That was where he wished to 
be, down in the ghost-kingdom, below am- 
bition. 

But just as Gordon’s moral ener- 
gy is at its lowest, his girl, Rosemary, 
becomes pregnant, and he is faced 
with the problem of his responsibil- 
ity to her and to his unborn child. 
After some soul searching, Gordon 
decides to marry her and go back to 
his old job and a life of middle-class 
routine. Once the die has been cast, 
he is not altogether unhappy about 
his lot, coming to find — not al- 
together cynically — that even the 
aspidistra, symbol of middle-class re- 
spectability, is worthy of cultiva- 
tion. Orwell ends the novel with 
Gordon’s putting his hand on his 
wife’s belly and trying to feel the 
stirring of his child. The final com- 
ment is that “once again things 
were happening in the Comstock 
family.” 

Yet this optimism is more appar- 
ent than real, for Gordon’s eventual 
acceptance of all he has rebelled 
against marks no real solution on 
his part, since it takes Rosemary’s 
plight to win him over. He never 
finds the answers for which he has 
been searching, but simply gives up 
the search. The reason for his failure 
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seems to be the same as for the fail- 
ures of Flory and Dorothy in Or- 
well’s earlier volume; the rebellions 
are all basically negative ones — 
marked by self-pity more than by 
aggressive idealism. Flory, Dorothy, 
and Gordon are all searching for 
something new, but all have a secret 
admiration for the old. It is not so 
much that the money-world is bad, 
one feels, as that they have not been 
able to succeed in it. “He never felt 
any pity for the genuine poor,” Or- 
well writes of Gordon; “It is the 
black-coated poor, the middle-mid- 
dle class, who need pitying.” And 
when Rosemary’s pregnancy forces 
Gordon to choose to live in the 
money-world again, his relief once 
he has made his decision is great. 
Gordon’s rebellion, like that of Flory 
and Dorothy, is halfhearted. There- 
in lies the pessimism of Keep the 
Aspidistra Flying. 

Keep the Aspidistra Flying is a 
typical Orwell novel, artistically as 
well as thematically. Its weaknesses 
are those of Burmuda Days and A 
Clergyman’s Daughter. It is intru- 
sively talky, as in the following 
description of Flaxman, the fat trav- 
eling man: 


He was really horribly fat. He filled his 
trousers as though he had been melted and 
then poured into them. But of course, like 
other fat people, he never admitted to being 
fat. No fat person ever uses the word “fat” 
if there is any way of avoiding it. “Stout” 
is the word they use — or, better still, “ro- 
bust.” A fat man is never so happy as when 
he is describing himself as “robust.” Flax- 
man, at his first meeting with Gordon, had 
been on the point of calling himself “ro- 
bust,” but something in Gordon’s greenish 
eye had deterred him. He compromised on 
“stout” instead. 


Furthermore, it reveals familiar 
structural weaknesses: the awkward 
introduction of Gordon’s family 
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background, comprising the whole 
of Chapter III; the interruption of 
the alley love-making of Gordon and 
Rosemary to tell us about her family 
in Chapter VI. Nor does Orwell 
show any more imagination in deal- 
ing with the inner life of his minor 
characters than in his earlier novels. 
Ravelston, the wealthy would-be 
socialist, remains a superficial pic- 
ture to the end in spite of Orwell’s 
plodding attempts to explain his mo- 
tives. Rosemary, too, is unsuccess- 
fully portrayed; her pathetic devo- 
tion to Gordon and her sexual shy- 
ness are never clearly explained, 
while her eventual submission to 
Gordon is quite unconvincing. 

For once, however, this weakness 
of internal characterization does not 
seriously affect the novel’s major 
figure. Gordon Comstock comes very 
much alive, having a dimension and 
fullness which Orwell’s earlier he- 
roes lacked. The cause of this is not 
any newly discovered ability on Or- 
well’s part, however; it is simply 
that Gordon’s situation parallels Or- 
well’s more completely than did 
Flory’s and Dorothy’s. Still young 
(he turns thirty in the novel), with 
some literary talent, haunted by his 
life at a rich man’s school (cf. Or- 
well’s essay, “Such, Such Were the 
Joys”), determined above all to “get 
out of the money-world”— Gordon 
comes closer to the Orwell of Down 
and Out than do the earlier pro- 
tagonists. The result is a sensitive 
probing of the halfhearted rebellion 
of the novel’s pathetic young hero, 
and of the futility of trying to es- 
cape from a world to whose values 
one is committed instinctively if not 
intellectually. Something of the sure- 
ness with which Orwell depicts Gor- 
don can be seen in the opening pages 
of the story, where Gordon, down 
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to his last few cents, is reluctant to 
face the ridicule he fears will be his 
if he presents a shop-girl with the 
tiny coin known as a “Joey.” 


His heart sickened to think that he had only 
fivepence halfpenny in the world, threepence 
of which couldn’t even be spent. Because 
how can you buy anything with a three- 
penny-bit? It isn’t a coin, it’s the answer to 
a riddle. You look such a fool when you 
take it out of your pocket, unless it’s in 
among a whole handful of other coins. 
“How much?” you say. “Threepence,” the 
shop-girl says. And then you feel all around 
your pocket and fish out that absurd little 
thing, all by itself, sticking on the end of 
your finger like a tiddleywink. The shop- 
girl sniffs. She spots immediately that it’s 
your last threepence in the world. You see 
her glance quickly at it — she’s wondering 
whether there’s a piece of Christmas pud- 
ding still sticking to it. And you stalk out 
with your nose in the air, and can’t ever go 
to that shop again. No! We don’t spend our 
Joey. Twopence halfpenny left — twopence 
halfpenny to last till Friday. 


Granted that this is Orwell’s voice, 
one still feels no intrusiveness. It is 
one voice speaking —that of Or- 
well-Gordon — and not as in the 
earlier works, two voices. Orwell's 
pity for the “black-coated poor” 
and Gordon’s pity for himself have 
quietly and unobtrusively become 
one. 

The effectiveness of the setting is 
related to the most successful char- 
acter in the novel’s being closely re- 
lated to Orwell himself. For the 
story is not only of Gordon Com- 
stock; it is of London, of London 
seen from the bleak vantage point 
of middle-class poverty —that is, 
from the vantage point of Orwell’s 
own variegated experiences. It is the 
story not only of poverty and squal- 
or, but of the “down-dragging of 
respectable poverty,” of people who 
had “accepted the money-code, and 
by that code .. . were failures,” and 
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it unfolds amidst that wealth of 
meaningful, sharply-perceived de- 
tail which is the backbone of Or- 
well’s writing. “Even from above, 
you could see that his shoes needed 
re-soling,” Orwell writes of Gor- 
don, and the comment is typical of 
his intimacy with his subject. The 
novel is filled with scenes reflecting 
this closeness, ranging from pictures 
of upper-middle class pretentious- 
ness to grotesque idyls of lower-mid- 
dle class squalor, all rendered vivid 
by the framework of Gordon’s in- 
destructible if only half-recognized 
middle-class respectability. 
Gordon and Rosemary, on a lark 
to the country (the purpose of 
which, it is tacitly understood by 
both, is Rosemary’s long-deferred 
surrender to Gordon), are forced to 
lunch at a large, gaudy resort hotel. 
In a scene at once horrible and pa- 


thetic we watch Gordon, betrayed 
by his class pride, gradually bullied 
into spending his last cent by an 


arrogant, unpleasantly discerning 
waiter. The meal sours the lovers’ 
happiness, and when they leave the 
hotel for the open countryside, they 
approach Rosemary’s capitulation 
with a grim determination eventu- 
ally resulting in failure, after which 
they return unhappily, quarrelsome- 
ly to the city. Orwell’s sensitivity to 
the middle-class outlook is seen 
clearly here, for to realize that such 
an intrinsically petty event as Gor- 
don’s joust with an overbearing 
waiter can spoil the fruit of two 
years’ cultivation of the garden of 
love requires a very special insight 
into the mores of the class. 

Scene after scene has this imme- 
diacy, an immediacy which we asso- 
ciate with the best kind of first-hand 
reporting. Gordon’s furtive cup of 
tea in his dingy room, with his sneak- 
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ing across the hall to flush the tea 
leaves down the w.c. in order that 
his landlady will not realize his vio- 
lation of house rules; Mrs. Meaker’s 
grimy rooming house with its bugs, 
its smells of fish and slops, its sur- 
rounding pavements covered with 
dogs’ excrement; Mr. Cheeseman, 
the Lambeth bookseller, making 
change from a greasy leather purse 
kept in his waistcoat as he presides 
over his lending library of cheap, 
lurid novels—the detail is even more 
striking than in the earlier novels. 
Yet the stark horror of it is softened 
by Orwell’s genuine sympathy for 
the people caught in the world he 
describes, for if he has Gissing’s abil- 
ity to see the harshness of middle- 
class and lower-class existence, he has 
also a sense of identity with it which 
the older writer lacked. Not that this 
feeling of identity was complete, for 
Orwell, like Gissing, recoiled instinc- 
tively from the misery he saw about 
him, but it is significant that Or- 
well, disturbed by his instinctive re- 
vulsion, forced himself, like Gordon, 
to rebel against the money-world 
and to embrace this misery. The re- 
sult was not that he came to accept 
it—for his typical upper-middle 
class aversion to squalor is revealed 
in all his novels as well as in his 
books of reminiscence — but that he 
came to understand it as Gissing 
never did. 

The difference bk tween the two 
writers can be seen clearly in their 
women. Gissing frequently idealized 
his; Orwell, never. Rosemary, Doro- 
thy, Elizabeth — Julia in 1984 — 
are all realistically portrayed — all 
shortsighted, emotional, all in vary- 
ing degrees humanly selfish. (And 
all, rather interestingly, either cold 
or sexually unemotional.) Gissing 
had to idealize his women to sym- 
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pathize with them; Orwell, on the 
other hand, sympathizes because 
they are imperfect and because they 
are uncomprehending victims of the 
tragedy of life. Gordon’s sister Julia 
is an example of this. Lonely, un- 
married, unable to do more than 
barely exist, Julia is still committed 
to the money-code of apparent re- 
spectability. She stands for all that 
Gordon is rebelling against, yet Or- 
well’s sympathy for her never wa- 
vers and he gives to her the most 
self-sacrificing acts of kindness in 
the book. 

Keep the Aspidistra Flying is not 
a great novel. But it is a powerful 
one and has some of the elements 
of greatness. It is one of those works 
of art whose imperfections are dou- 
bly annoying because they are high- 
lighted by manifold virtues, one of 
those works which leave behind them 
an aura of disappointment arising 
from an awareness of what might 
have been. Thus Keep the Aspi- 
distra Flying disappoints because of 
its talkiness, because of the flatness 
of its minor characters, but above 
all because of the vividness of its 
world of sights and sounds and 
smells, for we realize that had Or- 
well had the imagination to people 
this world with three-dimensional 
figures, the novel would have ap- 
proached greatness. As it is, it re- 
mains simply a uniquely powerful 
and sympathetic study of an area of 
human activity seldom touched 
upon by serious novelists. 

In Coming Up For Air (1939), 
his next novel, and the first to be 
received with any real enthusiasm by 
the reading public, Orwell continued 
his chronicle of the individual’s 
struggle against the system. Only 
here the point of view is different. 
George Bowling, uneducated but in- 
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telligent and sensitive, has risen from 
being the son of a poor village 
tradesman to a seven-quid-a-week 
job as an insurance salesman. Thus 
we do not, as in the earlier books, 
look down on the lowest plane of 
middle-class existence, economic 
poverty, but in a sense we look up to 
a slightly higher middle-class level, 
that of intellectual poverty. Bowl- 
ing, irked by the sterility of modern 
life, reminisces about his youth in 
the little village of Lower Binfield, 
and finally, with the aid of some 
money won on a horse race and care- 
fully hidden from his wife, returns 
to his birthplace, only to find that 
Lower Binfield too is modern, grimy, 
and sterile. There is no escape from 
the suffocation of modern society; 
one cannot come up for air. Bowl- 
ing returns to his nagging wife, re- 
signed to his fate, a fate perhaps not 
so hateful as he would believe, for 
he is in harmony with his environ- 
ment more than he realizes. Bowl- 
ing’s recollections of his youth, his 
hatred of the griminess and produc- 
tion-line quality of modern life are 
the moods of a man who has in re- 
ality accepted the values of middle- 
class existence, and differ completely 
from the frantic flights of Gordon 
Comstock. Bowling is a romanticist; 
Gordon, an idealist. Both have to 
compromise, but Gordon’s act seems 
the more conclusive. 

While Bowling’s search ends no- 
where, as one familiar with Orwell 
would expect, his failure does not 
represent the novel’s only signifi- 
cance. Orwell has enlarged his theme; 
his material is still narrowly middle- 
class, but its implications extend to 
English society as a whole. Closely 
woven into the story’s fabric is Or- 
well’s fear of the coming struggle 
between the totalitarian and demo- 
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cratic powers. This fear is expressed 
by the recurring symbolism of 
bombing planes which keep passing 
overhead, casting their ominous 
shadows upon the countryside, acci- 
dentally bombing some houses in 
Lower Binfield. Yet it is not so much 
the war itself as the “after-war” 
which troubles Orwell. As George 
Bowling puts it: 

The world we're going down into, the kind 
of hate-world, slogan-world. The coloured 
shirts, the barbed wire, the rubber trun- 
cheons. The secret cells where the electric 
light burns night and day, and the detectives 
watch you while you sleep. And the pro- 
cessions and the posters with enormous faces, 
and the crowds of people all cheering for the 
Leader till they deafen themselves into 
thinking that they really worship him, and 
all the time, underneath, they hate him so 
that they want to puke. 


The theme gains strength as the 
novel progresses and Bowling’s 
frightening visions become more 
frequent. “I can see the war that’s 
coming and I can see the after-war, 
the food-queues and the secret po- 
lice and the loudspeakers telling you 
what to think,” he keeps reminding 
us — while overhead the bombers 
drone. Thus Coming Up For Air 
marks a significant change in Or- 
well’s thinking; the old, capitalistic 
way of life, against which his pro- 
tagonists have struggled so unsuc- 
cessfully, now seems, if no better, at 
least less undesirable in view of the 
nightmare of the future. It is Com- 
ing Up For Air, written before the 
war, which, rather than Animal 
Farm, is in fact the forerunner of 
1984. 

Coming Up For Air is, along with 
Keep the Aspidistra Flying, Orwell’s 
most successful piece of fiction. A 
meandering narrative constructed 
around George Bowling’s nostalgia, 
it has little overt conflict and no 
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truly dramatic scenes as it moves 
back and forth between present and 
past. But in spite of its highly epi- 
sodic character it does not drag. Or- 
well’s style, always clear and having 
at its best a kind of classical simplic- 
ity, is here more in evidence than 
usual, the many nostalgic passages 
revealing a verbal brilliance frequent 
in his books of reminiscence but 
seldom found in the earlier novels, 
with the exception of parts of Bur- 
mese Days. In addition, the first per- 
son narration creates an intimacy 
between Bowling and the reader, 
whom Orwell frequently addresses, 
so that the typical Orwellian talki- 
ness no longer seems intrusive but 
an integral part of the character of 
George Bowling. 

Indeed, Bowling is an artistic tri- 
umph for Orwell. While Orwell 
draws heavily from his own experi- 
ences, as usual (it is interesting that 
in the years just prior to the writing 
of the novel he had retired to the 
country where, among other things, 
he became a small shopkeeper, an 
occupation about which the story 
in many ways may be said to re- 
volve), he does not follow them 
with the unimaginative fidelity of 
the earlier books. Thus George Bow]l- 
ing represents a triumph of the im- 
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agination as the earlier characters do 
not. He is a virile, bumptious crea- 
tion, lower-class in many of his at- 
titudes, with a streak of vulgarity in 
him which is both honest and re- 
freshing. At heart he is an insurance 
salesman, an indication of how 
greatly he differs from the unhappy 
would-be patricians of the earlier 
stories. Not that Orwell’s presence is 
not felt. Far too much of the au- 
thor’s own sensitivity to life is re- 
vealed in the fat, middle-aged insur- 
ance salesman, who as a result is 
forced to keep reminding the reader 
that he is really a very insensitive 
person after all. But in spite of this, 
Bowling is an individual rather than 
a mere mouthpiece, representing a 
fusion of observation and imagina- 
tion which in Orwell’s career as a 
novelist is unique. Coming Up For 
Air is, in fact, Orwell’s most suc- 
cessful novel, combining good char- 
acterization with brilliantly ren- 
dered settings. At the same time, it 
is his least powerful, being marked, 
in spite of its note of apprehension, 
by the wistfulness of nostalgic recall 
rather than by the horror of the 
present.* 


"A final article on Orwell by Frank W. Wads 
worth will appear in the Summer, 1956, University of 
Kansas City Review. 


Yesterdays 


Epna K. 


NNE is polishing the silver 

for a party—her party. 

Tomorrow she will be six- 
teen. Her footsteps are the echoes of 
my heartbeats. 

“Grandmother, what did you use 
for this in the old days?” 

“Death is the original tarnish- 
remover,” I reply absentmindedly. 
I run the steam iron over the last 
strip of the fourth skirt of nylon 
tulle and taffeta and slip the formal 
off the board. 

“You left that awful satin flower 
on, and you know I’m going to have 
to have an orchid for the dance to- 
morrow night Did you say 
‘Death,’ Grandmother? Who wants 
to talk about that!” 


“IT was thinking aloud, my dear 

. We used powdered hartshorn 
on a chamois skin.” I am humming 
an old tune. 

“Why, Grandma, that’s number 


five on Record Round-up this 
month. Are you the sharpie! Harts- 
horn and Hit-tunes!” When 
smiles, Anne is beautiful. 

“T learned it when I was your age. 
It is Opus number something or 
other. It was composed by Robert 
Schumann.” 

“You played it on the jew’s harp, 
or the mouth organ?” 

“Neither. We had an organ —a 
violin. Uncle Paul has it still — the 
violin IT mean.” 

She shakes her head. “I guess I 
can’t imagine you having nice 
things. Everything was so primitive 
when you were young — primitive 
here in the midwest. We've been 
reading about weaving, and butter- 


she 
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making, and kerosene lamps, and 
sadirons!” Anne looks superior de- 
spite her pin-curls and gaudy 
T-shirt. I cannot suppress myself. 

“Shouldn’t we both laugh?” she 
asks with a little edge to her voice. 

“All right. Turn your temper 
switch to ‘simmer,’ and Ill tell you. 
Your mother said such things to me, 
too. Perhaps not as emphatically, but 
those days were difficult, and some 
people would say her dissatisfaction 
—or shall we call it distrust of the 
past — was more understandable.” 

“Don’t tell me you don’t think 
we're impossible and spoiled like 
everyone else does!” 

“No. And I didn’t think your 
mother was either. I stood up to my 
waist in life with Kristin there on 
the edge —in the shallows — with 
the eternal problem of parenthood 
confronting me.” 

“What problem?” she asks. 

“Of remembering, of reaching her 

remembering not to confuse place 
with personality. Understanding 
that I must go back to reach her, 
and that if she tried to cross to me, 
I would lose her.” 

“What did you do?” 

“T wrote her a letter for her six- 
teenth anniversary; we talked about 
it the day we planned this party for 
you.” I sit staring. 

“Grandmother, go 
about the letter?” 

“She still has it. If I tell you we 
intend to give it to you tomorrow, 
I have spoiled the surprise.” 

“Surprise! An old letter a sur- 
prise? Then don’t tell me! Let me 
be overwhelmed.” 


on-— what 
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Very gently, I ask, “What would 
you consider a surprise, Anne dear?” 
She is thinking fast; then she blushes. 
I continue, ‘““A motor boat, 70 miles 
from the nearest river —a plane to 
give the farm an air of sophistication 
— you have cars and radios and tele- 
vision and beautiful clothes and 
everything your comfort requires.” 

“Sorry. | was just being smarty 
—or not thinking, I guess. I’d like 
to have mother’s letter from you.” 

“But there are more. You will 
have one from your Uncle Paul 
too.” 

“No, no!” she cries, “I’m getting 
a polaroid camera from him... I 
hinted.” 

I ignore her. “And one from me 
—a letter, not a camera.” 

“Golly, Grandma; it’s my birth- 
day. Will I get another thing done 
but read letters?” Of Kristin’s chil- 
dren, only Anne has the pointed 
tongue, the impatient approach — 
it is the basis of our kinship. 

“Your birthday was sixteen years 
ago. Tomorrow is the anniversary of 
that momentous event,” I say. 

“All right, then; I am a bantam 
brain. Don’t bother with me.” 

“I am only in up to my neck now. 
I can see you where your mother 
stood twenty-one years ago. I had 
still rather struggle back and see 
how it feels than complain that you 
are shallow.” 

“Oh Grandma!” There is a catch 
in her voice. 

“Run along, darling. I must write 
your letter now, because I waited for 
Paul’s. It came this afternoon and I 
had to open it to see how he began 
our voyage into yesterday. Other- 
wise, I wouldn’t know where to join 
you. You don’t mind, Anne?” 

“Of course not. It was your very 
own idea.” She leaves me. 
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It is a long way back. It is like 
clearing out an attic, such strange 
shards in the debris, tomes that have 
been carelessly or ruthlessly buried. 
So we come into conflict with the 
past from which we must be severed. 
One thing lives, another dies. Like 
Siamese twins, the past and future 
lie sick on the same bed. It has come 
to this. 


Pleasant West, Wisconsin 
May 28, 1931 
Dear Kristin: 

This morning on my way home 
from town, I stopped at the place 
where I was born. The farm has been 
without a tenant for three years. 
The talk is that Mr. Albright will 
lose it. Our old log house withstands 
the ravages of neglect quite well, 
but the roof on the barn is almost 
gone and the sheep-shed has fallen 
in. This will seem to you a strange 
place for anyone to go — even more 
strange to have gone there for com- 
fort. 

These are “hard times,” as your 
grandparents would have said; we 
call it a depression. It does not mat- 
ter. Only the scenes change. The 
struggle and the heartaches are the 
same. We wanted you to have so 
much and there is almost nothing to 
do with. The country is burned dry 
and the crops cannot possibly be 
much good now. We do not expect 
the chickens to do well or the cows 
to give milk when earth offers them 
almost nothing to eat. My dear, you 
must be patient with us, too. 

Today I went to the spring back 
of the house. For a short while I was 
a child again. The oak tree gave of 
its cool and soundless shade. The 
water was sweet and sparkling as in 
that far yesterday when I played be- 
side it. 
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I pulled a big box full of water- 
cress for the hens. The under shoots 
will be used for salad. The stone on 
which I knelt to gather the cress had 
1860 hewn into it. 

Afterward, when I sat back to 
rest, my knees were embossed 0981, 
with the 9 turned upside-down and 
backward. 

It was then that I was aware that 
my father was near. I had not been 
praying, though one must, in a sense, 
know a pilgrimage as prayer. 

I wept then from worry and dis- 
appointment, and I am telling you 
so that you may be spared these fu- 
tile acts which I performed for you. 
We wanted you to have pretty 
things and laughter and your young 
friends around you, and all you will 
have tomorrow is a cotton dress and 
a cake with colored icing — both of 
which were made for you this after- 
noon. And a letter, this letter, writ- 
ten as a legacy on the eve of your 
sixteenth birthday anniversary. 

Father’s family came from the 
land of music — Bohemia. His birth- 
place was in a Garden-of-Eden that 
was rural Wisconsin, 1864. But there 
were too many thorns and thistles 
in it to be good for a small boy’s 
feet. This immigrant family, that 
eventually numbered twelve, scraped 
enough together to buy several cows. 
How that hilly sub-marginal farm 
sustained so many children and so 
few cows is hard to imagine. On 
frosty mornings, bringing cows in 
from the woods for milking, they 
were glad for the issue from the ani- 
mals in which to warm their feet. 
That belongs in your family history. 
It is not told to be uncouth. If it is 
abhorrent, blame the clumsiness of 
my language. 

I could have described instead a 
Christmas in Father’s childhood, had 
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not Hamlin Garland done that too 
well for it ever to need redoing by 
me. Some day you will read his “First 
Christmas Tree.” 

Father was one of the most natur- 
ally refined persons I have ever 
known. This gentleness even told on 
his livestock. Those that were not 
tame showed no dislike for human 
companionship. None of them were 
as clever or social-conscious as those 
in the cartoons, but they were real. 

There was his old dog, Sport. Your 
grandfather was seldom without ap- 
ples in his pockets, never without a 
jackknife. Whimsy or courtesy made 
him offer to share with the animals 
he happened to be with—in the 
case of a team of horses, an apple 
divided. Sport always ate the cores. 
Across the years I can still feel the 
companionship that existed between 
the tall man and his two children 
and the collie dog. Today I almost 
put out my hand to that once-loved 
servant. It seemed he must come and 
nuzzle me, his bronze coat giving 
off a fadeless light. 

It is hard to explain a man like 
Father — the things he went with- 
out in order to buy books which are 
today treasured possessions. He used 
the old walking plow years longer 
than necessary so that we could pur- 
chase a “talking machine” and discs, 
and after some winding and waiting, 
they filled our parlor with such arias 
as “I Dreamt I Dwelt in Marble 
Halls.” With radio and movies the 
marble halls have become fairly 
common. It is the dreams that are 
getting scarce. 

You are beginning to study about 
conservation. There is a National 
Resources Planning Board, and peo- 
ple talk of it as something revolu- 
tionary. Your grandfather was acon- 
servationist, though he was one of 
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those who stripped the land of its 
timber — perhaps unwisely at times. 
This knowledge comes the same way 
I sense that my grandparents’ hearts 
must have ached in their exile for 
the sweetness of Bedrich Smetana’s 
music. How else could their son have 
enshrined it in mine? Had his heart 
not bled even as he felled the trees 
and grubbed the stumps and burned 
over the best berry patch, his child 
could not feel these things so deeply. 

Today just outside of town a CCC 
crew were watering the little dried- 
up evergreens. What an ugly sight 
these class-conscious, planned forests, 
where never a cottonwood caresses 
the brow of a pine — what an ugly 
sight they will be in the new era of 
equality and brotherhood. But no 
uglier than the thought of a young 
Joe Juniper, shovel in hand, planting 
trees that have been handed to him 
in a damp burlap bag, vague on all 
but one aspect of the whole project: 
the smug notion that he is perform- 
ing an act of atonement, having 
heard how lustily grandpa raped the 
virgin timber. 

Before any embryo forester is al- 
lowed to plant a tree, he should know 
that Plato was writing about con- 
servation around 500 B.c., and he 
should have a long course on why 
his forebears behaved as they did, 
and what that behavior purchased 
in terms of present day enlighten- 
ment. Railroad ties hauled ten miles 
to town several times a week all win- 
ter purchased musical instruments, 
books, etc., that would have served 
ten children as well as two. 

I have not written of Mother, be- 
cause she is with us and your re- 
membrance of her must be your 
own. Fathers, mothers, lovers must 
be dead to be completely appreci- 
ated, Some will tell you that this is 
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the irony of life, while others accept 
it as the full expression of life. I do 
not know. I do know that memories 
of Father have a special flavor. 

Hand in hand, we looked far 
away down the haunting valleys that 
promised so much. On my sixteenth 
anniversary I saw for the first time 
how incongruous with his patrician 
face were his workworn hands — be- 
cause they were lifeless. My admira- 
tion for him is the closest thing to 
love you will ever feel for him. Wear 
it proudly. For the rest of us, wear 
your gown and mantle of goodness 
and happiness always — tomorrow 
and forever. We love you. 


Your Mother 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
September 19, 1955 
Dear Anne: 

If this letter is late, your grand- - 
mother will not be pleased. I have 
been in the hospital for eight days. 
When she hears what I did, she may 
scold me. It is hard for a fellow like 
me to be cautious. Some day, not so 
far away, perhaps, she can say, “Paul 
Brozek! Surely I knew him! He was 
my brother. They found him in the 
arms of death, caught while he was 
stil] struggling to write a lost verse. 
Well, he was always caught in some 
sweet difficulty, so why not by sweet 
death herself?” 

But what will you say of me? Will 
you remember Mother Gopher 
whom we watched last summer? 
Such a pretty little threshold, a small 
flat stone swept clean by a gopher’s 
tail! There the mistress sat by the 
door with arms folded, dreaming in 
the sun. We watched her go to the 
store to get a few seeds and leaves. 
She didn’t fuss and fix up like most 
women, but wore her checkered 
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kitchen apron to the store like any 
sensible farm woman. She made me 
lonesome. 

All I meant to tell you is that I 
went to the State Fair. It was the 
first I have attended in thirty years 
or more. The cattle exhibits were 
very interesting. I made them all. 

The flowers and interior designs 
for rooms were too grand and in- 
volved for me. They were in the 
hundreds. 

In the art display were two little 
pictures I love. One was a pen-oil 
sketch of an old log house, a rough 
board lean-to. The draftsmanship 
was superb. The other was a small 
oil painting of a mother and her 
babe. One can only see the infant’s 
shoulders and its head. The eyes are 
closed and its pink face and little red 
mouth all puckered, very realistic 
and natural. All one can see of the 
mother is her hand holding the baby 
up, and her face as far down as the 
nose. Her eyes are closed, too. She is 
in the act of kissing her baby, in the 
most beautiful devotion. It is a 
lovely thing, as fine as any picture of 
madonnas. 

The sheep exhibit was very large. 
For the first time I saw many of the 
world’s breeds and learned for the 
first time that about all the pictures 
of sheep in European art are of these 
breeds I had never seen before. In 
my youth I saw Marinos, Hamp- 
shires, and possibly Shropshires. The 
faces of the various breeds of sheep 
are extremely different. One has a 
Biblical expression, another a Euro- 
pean countenance, etc. The goats are 
too sophisticated as personalities. 
They look one in the face and say, 
“Who the heck are you!” They are 
too wise. 

Rabbits! Hundreds of varieties. 
They are pathetically passive — too 
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much so for their welfare. Such tol- 
erant creatures. I would rather see 
them agitated like the bulls and stal- 
lions. But they must be true to them- 
selves. 

And doves! Hundreds of beauti- 
ful varieties, with very picturesque 
color marking. They were all aliens 
in captivity, longing for the air. The 
feathers of their folded wings were 
pages of a fairy book. 

The draft horse exhibition was 
small, and mostly of brood mares 
and a few colts. There were only 
two stallions in the show — and they 
were very inferior in my judgment 
and memory. The running and sad- 
dle horses were another story. They 
were not all in yet, but still I did 
not take the time to look them over 
carefully. 

The poultry exhibit was crowded, 
like the one of cattle. There were 
representatives of about every breed 
or strain. The roosters were deceived 
by the dim light in the building. 
They thought it was early morning 
all the time, and kept up a chorus 
of crowing —B, D, and G flats, 
and A, C, and E sharps. 

From the enormous amounts of 
beer on the grounds, one would think 
the Fair was put on by Pabst, Schlitz, 
Miller High Life, Fox-Head, et al. 
Those great amounts of beverage 
somehow make me think of the pig 
exhibit. We will skip the porcine 
demonstrations. 

Well, let’s call it a day at the 
Fair, Anne. However, there is one 
more attraction which you must see 
before we go. On the street in front 
of the Coliseum is an old silly-faced 
man. He has a radio going continu- 
ally, and with a little tin gadget, he 
plays the most delightful tunes on 
fly-sprayers, kitchen utensils, toilet 
plungers, tin horns, shovels, shoes, 
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rubber bands, children’s hands and 
pencils. He keeps up a constant jab- 
ber, and his crowd of listeners is so 
huge that the cops have to herd 
them out of the street every few 
minutes. He is effective medicine 
for the weary, down-hearted, love- 
sick, unwanted, defeated, hopeless 
and lonely people who come down 
the long street. 

They stop to listen, forget, and 
begin anew by laughing. They stand 
entrapped in the mesh of his non- 
sense until their legs give out. Final- 
ly the cops drive them away again 
while the old duffer wrinkles up his 
face and shouts, “Don’t do that! 
Don’t drive these good people away.” 
And the cops stop pushing, and the 
merriment begins anew. The old 
codger was as lyrically mystifying 
as a hurdy-gurdy. He made children 
out of old people, and older people 
out of children. 

Formality, timidity, rigidity, and 
weariness blew away on the wind 
till everybody laughed with every- 
body, and many stood arm in arm or 
hand in hand. Truly, we were chil- 
dren again! It was there I met two 
girls about your age from Iowa. And 
through the old man’s good services, 
we were together for two hours. He 
made us devoted friends, almost 
sweethearts. The only mistake I 
made was not to buy gadgets for all 
of us. It would have made me a boy 
again, shoeless, hatless, and full of 
whistle and song. Such fun we would 
have had! As it was, I wanted to go 
back and kiss the chickens, sheep 
and cows. It was a glorious feeling 
to be young again. Anne, if you 
ever see that funny old fellow, don’t 
let him get away. The cops both 
laughed and cussed at him as he 
yelled, “Don’t! Don’t drive them 
away! They’ve got money!” 
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On the bus going downtown I 
thought of my first visit here. Mil- 
waukee was a big, dark, dirty town 
then — much of it without electric 
lights, without pavements, with 
horses and buggies or wagons. Now, 
high up and as far as I could see, 
advertisements burned like glowing 
branches arranged in block letters 
with liquid fire running. It made me 
dizzy and I knew I would pay for 
the outing. But even now, after 
more than a week, the longing for 
the distant years of my childhood 
from which you and I are separated 
in time and space, is with me. Like 
a distant and lost country, it shines 
and entices on the horizon. 

This morning I drove to Wauke- 
sha just to get out of the doghouse. 
It will be a while before I dare at- 
tempt a long drive, much as I wanted 
to come for your birthday. I am al- 
ways thinking of you, Anne — my 
darling and most precious! Are you 
happy? What are you doing these 
late summer days? Can you mail me 
just one look at the beautiful val- 
leys from your hill? 

It is the only medicine I want. I 
send you my love. 


Uncle Paul 


South Survey, Wisconsin 
September 21, 1955 
Dear Anne: 

Today I walked to the road for 
the mail. I went up on the hill to 
read Paul’s letter, the one you have 
just read. In every direction there is 
a festival of color. The fields are 
dotted with frost flowers, and on the 
fences the bittersweet is heavy and 
just begining to open. I thought of 
Paul’s little poem, Summer, which 
you like: 
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With her baggage of yesteryear 
And no thought of tomorrow, 
She left today 

On a train of clouds, 

So beautifully gay. 


She was up there still today — tem- 
perature 76. Looking out of the 
window of the clouds, she smiled 
and waved to everyone who had eyes 
to see her. I waved back and came 
home along the road where she 
walked only yesterday. 

So now it is autumn. The great 
upheaval of spring is far away. The 
sensuousness of summer will soon 
be forgotten. In the autumn of life, 
I suppose human beings must be to 
each other as the kernels of harvest 
time —even brother and _ sister, 


planted as Paul and I are, in the soil 
of our background. Thus we go on 
living, capable of yielding happiness 
and development. 

A little while ago, you asked me 


questions about the “old days.” Sud- 
denly, the planning that went into 
these letters seemed worthwhile, for 
I want so much to give you a crea- 
tion that will out-live the manufac- 
tures that will delight you tomor- 
row. 

I, too, must thank Paul for taking 
me to the Fair. But it was a more 
distant one, I am thinking of now 
— more fair, since it was one of our 
first when we were children. 

Paul must really have forgotten 
his varicosities to cover so much 
ground with you in one day. And 
how did he get you to view the live- 
stock exhibits? He must have made 
concessions, promised that you 
wouldn’t go near the races. Why 
didn’t you have your pictures taken 
in one of those photo stalls? He 
failed to report some interesting 
sights: the motley vagabond troupe 
of all nationalities that people the 
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Midway. Where were my favorite 
artisans, the glass-blowers? And the 
jugglers and tumblers and wrestlers 
and the puppets of the Punch and 
Judy shows? What an impoverished 
throng of fair-goers that one old 
man had to pinch-hit for all of these. 
But that is what happens when a 
Fair becomes an advertisement for 
industry and a display of inventive 
progress and of breeding and feed- 
ing. 

Well, I will take you to the Fair, 
when we were children, my first — 
Paul’s third or fourth. Shall we go 
back? There were no cold and pore- 
less plastics then, nor were there 
wares of plaster-of-paris and papier- 
mache. There was real chinaware, 
the parasols were of silk, and the 
gay pony whips had leather butts 
and lashes. There were lovely plumes 
on sticks and demure and durable 
kewpie dolls. But best of all was the 
triple enjoyment .. . First there was 
that seemingly endless ride when all 
the world was morning-fresh and the 
river sparkled as only a fast-moving 
river does when it is discovered from 
a hilltop, down among trees with 
the sun just showing over earth’s 
rim. 

This was Anticipation, marred 
only by the worry that Mamma 
might forget to give us the extra 
dollar promised for cleaning the 
roothouse. My hands were red and 
rough, and there was grime around 
the knuckles from washing the jars 
in well water. There was near-ex- 
citement for us when the runaway 
bay gelding snorted and Papa 
pointed out two snakes sunning 
themselves on a rock. He drove a 
little farther and handed the reins 
to Mamma and went back. 

When he returned, two glossy rat- 
tles lay on the large grape leaves in 
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his hand. “Christmas money for you 
“Fifty cents 


two to spend,” he said, 
apiece.” 

Mamma said, so softly I hardly 
heard, “You probably saved a life, 
too, John.” 

On the river bridge the horse flies 
came in a swarm, and one landed on 
the belly of the other horse where 
the whip could not flip it off. Even 
Papa looked a little scared for a 
second. 

Still there were no jammed-traffic 
tensions or close-call collisions. By 
the time we reached Green Springs 
we were wild with happiness. . . 

If the Fair fell short in some re- 
spects, the merry-go-round did not. 
But still it was the Fair — the day I 
had dreamed of all the long summer! 

Homeward-bound, we relived 
the magic hours and weighed them 
against the pleasures the others had 
experienced, and each shared his 
treasures with the others. We ex- 
claimed over Mamma’s wisdom and 
foresight, for the basket we had 
been sure was stocked twice too full 
was empty. In the west a storm was 
moving in. 

Papa stopped the horses, and he 
and Mamma stood up. Under the 
front cushion there was a flat box of 
Wealthy apples. “I am not as smart 
as your Mother,” he said, “This is 
where the surrey curtains should be. 
It was such a beautiful clear morn- 
ing I left them home.” He passed us 
two apples apiece. 

Mother said, “If we hurry, dear, 
we can make the team-shed at the 
Wyoming Church.” 

We drove very fast and I was 
afraid. Very soon the storm hung 
over us. The lightning came—puri- 
fying, terrifying. We reached the 
horse-shed before the liberating rain. 

The expectant calm was like a 
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pause in a symphony before the ket- 
tle-drums set in. I covered my eyes, 
trying hard not to tremble. Paul put 
his arms around me and held me 
close. Father handed back the lap- 
robe with the sea-horse woven in, 
and I fell asleep with my head on 
Paul’s shoulder .. . 

When he woke me, clouds were 
racing across the moon. All the 
world that had been so gilt-paper 
bright, lay black and sodden beside 
the mouldy hills, and my eyes turned 
from grandstands and a carousel out 
into the twilight to the bare heavens, 
and then to the barn, sad and for- 
saken against that leaden sky. 

Complaining cows dinned the 
music of bands from my ears. I was 
overwhelmed by the misery of just 
being alive. This was no doubt the 
first plash of the night-hawk’s wing 
in the child-pool of cognizance. 
There was only the world of reality, 
and endless longing, and I knew that 
I would never understand it. 

Paul said, “Here are your fan and 
your plume — you dropped them. 
Don’t cry. Mamma and Papa are 
tired, too. Tomorrow we'll play Fair. 
I'll change the teeter-totter into a 
merry-go-round.” And I believed 
him! This year he didn’t even buy 
you a ride! 

I have written this against a back- 
ground of syncopation and the dron- 
ing of a disk-jockey’s voice. In the 
room across the hall you are doubt- 
less absorbed with your infinitely 
important—but unnecessary— 
beauty ritual. This ten o’clock break 
will bring a program of another gen- 
eration. If your nail polish is not 
quite dry, or you are otherwise oc- 
cupied, I will hear Jerome Kern’s 
theme music about yesterdays. 

Do not be saddened by these let- 
ters. Most of us are holding the skin 
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of something we had. Other things 
we have mounted for souvenirs. The 
“was” and “could have beens” fill 
our attics. “Is” we never fully ac- 
cept — “is” the living... 

Wear your gown and mantel of 
happiness and goodness tomorrow 
and always, my dear. We love you. 


Grandma 


The upstairs is very still now and 
when I turn off the bed lamp the 
darkness is not total —and traffic 
will tear the silence. Suddenly, and 
irrationally, I am lonesome for the 
pungency of a lamp blown out . 
And so — I add the inevitable post- 
script... 

In this juxtaposition I think the 
most wonderful words in any lan- 
guage must be When we were chil- 
dren. Ever since that time we have 
lived in and by a succession of hap- 
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penings — as does a film made of 
thousands of instantaneous images. 
And it is in the personal-ness of such 
happenings that a memory consists. 
If we but knew why so little of the 
film retains its clarity the mystery 
of memory might be solved. But not 
the lure of yesterdays. 

When do we take that first back- 
ward look to when we were chil- 
dren and find it good — the perfect 
caption for the constant re-wind? 

My life bridges the era of great 
invention and science. I have seen 
tomorrow unmask each marvel and 
met the challenge of change simply 
by living. But one day past summer’s 
thirst finally there was frost. I who 
had been kin of the weather heard 
the wind mocking, and searchingly 
I turned to where the leaf-bells 
echoed. 

Earth alone is faithful, for its 
beauties are us over whom time keeps 
endless vigil. 


Swimming Jaguar Photographed 


FRANCES MINTURN Howarp 


Indolent, unapproachable, austere 

In water grasses, yellow, green and red, 

The jaguar swims, its fierce and starry head 
Poised like a water-centered sun to steer 

Through galaxied stiff-floating flowers, clear 
Stabbed upon blue, like grace, in antique thread, 
Purging the wonder-stricken heart of dread, 

So blind a beauty exorcising fear. 

Impaled upon a lens of circled glass 

The scene is caught. On this transparent ground 
Archaic splendors bloom. A river winds 

Bemused, the country where such visions pass, 
To sleep alone familiar, where unbound 

Our dreams move, and their shadows cross our minds. 


The “Real” Mrs. Dalloway 


CHarRLES G. HOFFMAN 


HE “real” Mrs. Dalloway in 
Virginia Woolf’s novel is 
in the last analysis a meta- 

phor, a combination of thought and 
sensation. Such a concept of charac- 
ter as the poetic rendering of life 
cannot be achieved by the formula 
of the chronicler of three or four 
generations, the formula of carrying 
the character through from birth to 
death. To present pina by giv- 
ing the moment whole demands a 
different concept of the interaction 
of character and time. 

In Mrs. Dalloway the characters 
are related to each other through 
memory and reverie as well as spa- 
tially through chronological time. 
This method of presenting the inter- 
action of character and time is a 
necessary corollary to Virginia 
Woolf’s use of the stream of con- 
sciousness technique with its em- 
phasis on reverie and memory and 
on a continuous flow of thought and 
sensation rather than on external 
events. But in Mrs. Dalloway Vir- 
ginia Woolf carries this one step 
further and connects her characters 
through metaphor. 

Dialogue, action, and description 
are used by the novelist to present 
his narrative materials. However, if 
we were to analyze the novel Mrs. 
Dalloway in this way alone, it would 
seem trivial. Except for the dramatic 
suicide of Septimus Warren Smith, 
the external events of the day are 
singularly undramatic. The mean- 
ing and significance of the novel and 
the portrayal of character are not 
to be found in the external events 
described. The external events are 


merely the occasions for the mo- 
ments of revelation achieved through 
memory and reverie. The revelation 
of character through memory and 
reverie is the core of this novel. The 
various narrative devices — the mo- 
tor car, the airplane, the tolling of 
Big Ben and the other clocks, Re- 
gent Park, the ambulance siren — 
these are the structural frame which 
encloses the saturated moments of 
life revealed through memory and 
reverie. These devices are the means 
by which Virginia Woolf shifts from 
scene to scene and weaves in and 
out of characters while chronologi- 
cal time is at a stand-still. These are 
the means by which characters are 
brought together and related. A 
continuous flow of sensation and 
thought is achieved; a quality of 
simultaneity results — a sense of the 
depth of a moment in the city of 
London — which enables the author 
to link her two main characters, 
Clarissa Dalloway and Septimus 
Warren Smith. 

Chronological time stops while 
these reveries and memories occur; 
the moment becomes saturated with 
thought and sensation about the past 
and present. Much of the novel is 
concerned with these moments, and 
we learn more about the personality 
of an individual character this way 
than by what he says to others or 
what he does. And that, Virginia 
Woolf is saying, is how life is. The 
reality of life is not an essence at 
any given moment, but is that mo- 
ment, saturated by memory and rev- 
erie. It is a theory of human person- 
ality that the whole individual ex- 
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ists, that the “real” Mrs. Dalloway 
exists, not only as herself—her pres- 
ent experiences and memories — but 
also as she exists in the present ex- 
periences and memories of others. For 
example, in the very beginning of the 
novel Clarissa Dalloway is reminded 
of Peter Walsh (she meets a mutual 
friend, which starts a flow of 
thought about Peter). He was part 
of her past, and thus he exists in her 
memory of him. We learn a great 
deal about the past from this, modi- 
fied by the relationship of the pres- 
ent to the past: Clarissa is now a 
married woman with a grown 
daughter, but at one time she and 
Peter were in love; she is at that 
point in her marriage where she has 
temporary doubts whether she 
should have rejected Peter. This leads 
her to an attempt to see herself in 
relation to both the past and the 
present. Similarly, Peter’s meeting 
Clarissa again after an absence of 
five years puts her very much in his 
thoughts; their past relationship and 
his present feelings toward her merge 
in his memory and reverie. We get 
another viewpoint about the past, 
another view of Clarissa as she was 
in her youth, colored by Peter’s still 
existing love for her. In this way, 
the “real” Clarissa Dalloway be- 
comes a complex personality, re- 
vealed to us not only through her 
own mind but also through the 
minds of others. 

The third way in which charac- 
ters are linked to Clarissa Dalloway 
is through metaphor. This is the the- 
matic content of the novel, for the 
“key” to the real Mrs. Dalloway is 
to be found in the metaphor of the 
past as the death of youth and the 
present as the metaphor of death to 
come. Peter Walsh and Sally Seton 
are metaphoric aspects of Clarissa’s 
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past. Septimus Warren Smith is Cla- 
rissa’s metaphor of death. 

We learn early in the novel that 
Clarissa rejected Peter Walsh not 
because she did not love him but be- 
cause, as Clarissa says, “with Peter 
everything had to be shared.” It is a 
clue to her personality, and to her 
present happiness with Richard Dal- 
loway; she feels she must hold back 
a part of herself in any relationship 
in order to keep her identity. “For in 
marriage a little license, a little inde- 
pendence there must be between 
people living together day in day 
out in the same house; which Rich- 
ard gave her, and she him.” Virginia 
Woolf writes in her diary: 


Arnold Bennett says that the horror of 
marriage lies in its ‘dailiness.’ All acuteness 
of relationship is rubbed away by this. The 
truth is more like this: life—say 4 days out 
of 7—becomes automatic; but on the Sth 
day a bead of sensation (between husband 
and wife) forms which is all the fuller and 
more sensitive because of the automatic cus- 
tomary unconscious days on either side. That 
is to say the year is marked by moments of 
great intensity. Hardy’s ‘moments of vision.’ 
How can a relationship endure for any 
length of time except under these condi- 
tions? 


Such a moment occurs when Rich- 
ard Dalloway returns in the after- 
noon and offers Clarissa flowers as a 
symbol of his love; although he 
could not bring himself to say he 
loved her, she understood. In her 
own mind it justifies her marriage, 
even though Peter may think she is 
cold, unimpassioned—too independ- 
ent. 

The past represented by Peter 
Walsh though dead is still alive in 
her memory; years later she still feels 
the grief, the anguish of that mo- 
ment in the garden long ago when 
she told him she could not marry 
him. The pain of the past is sharp- 
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ened by the unexpected appearance 
of Peter after five years absence in 
India. This sudden appearance of 
Peter makes her feel the loss of youth 
and passion. She fears the progress 
of time. She is now middle-aged and 
has recovered from an illness she 
had thought would be fatal. She has 
had her bout with death and though 
she survived, something had been 
lost. It is the turning point from 
youth to old age. What has been lost 
is youth, and the fear of life to come 
merges with the fear of losing her 
daughter Elizabeth to Miss Kilman. 

This sense of the death of youth is 
intensified and objectified in the ap- 
pearance of Sally Seton at her party. 
Sally represents the passion and en- 
thusiasm of youth turned and 


changed by life; she is now married 
to a manufacturer and has five chil- 
dren, she who was a rebel in her 
youth. There is a gulf between her 


and Clarissa now, as there is between 
Clarissa and Peter. And yet Sally and 
Clarissa were once “in love” — a love 
so much of the heart, of youthful 
enthusiasm, of two kindred spirits 
that the present relationship seems 
an indifference and thus again sharp- 
ens the pain of lost youth. 

It becomes clear, however, that 
the portrait of Clarissa Dalloway 
that both Sally and Peter have in 
their minds is not complete. They do 
not see her whole; they interpret her 
as she is now through the past as she 
was then. They are like Conradian 
narrators seeking the truth about 
the whole individual, but relying on 
the incompleteness of memory, 
judging the present by the curtain 
of the past, but confounded by the 
fragmentation of experience. They 
are loyal to her, loyal to the past and 
the reality of their own experience. 
They are the voices at the end that 
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sum up Clarissa for us, but their ex- 
perience of Clarissa is fragmentary. 
To say, however, that Virginia 
Woolf is seeking to render the whole 
individual is to say little unless we 
realize that the direction of her writ- 
ing is to see the whole individual in 
relation to the flux of time and ex- 
perience. In the flux of time and ex- 
perience memory is fragmentary. 
Something is needed to complete the 
portrait of Clarissa Dalloway for us. 
There are rare moments, Virginia 
Woolf seems to be telling us, when 
the individual is whole and feels him- 
self complete, when the progress of 
time is held in abeyance for a clear 
moment of vision. Such a moment 
of vision is achieved in Virginia 
Woolf’s novel To the Lighthouse by 
Mrs. Ramsey in the candle-lighted 
room when she looks at the bowl of 
fruit —and by Lily Briscoe when 
she applies the final stroke of the 
brush to her painting. Such a mo- 
ment of vision is achieved by Claris- 
sa Dalloway at her party when the 
death of Septimus Warren Smith be- 
comes a part of her experience. 

In the introduction to the Modern 
Library edition, Virginia Woolf says 
“ .. In the first version Septimus, 
who later is intended to be her dou- 
ble, had no existence; and that Mrs. 
Dalloway was originally to kill her- 
self, or perhaps merely to die at the 
end of the party.” Septimus and 
Clarissa exist together in time by ac- 
cident of city life, but Virginia 
Woolf wanted to go beyond the re- 
presentation of two distinct social 
classes inherent in their co-existent 
but completely separate lives. Vir- 
ginia Woolf did not want this, nor 
did she want to bring them together 
physically by contrivance of plot. 
They are brought together because 
Septimus’ death completes her por- 
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trait. Septimus is her double in that 
his death is metaphorically her death. 
He gives her knowledge of death and 
through knowledge of death accept- 
ance of it. Death itself is personal; 
it cannot be shared; it is the final 
expression of the individual. Septi- 
mus’ death is his defiance of life. 
Paradoxically, Clarissa’s acceptance 
of death is the acceptance of life — 
of the rest of her life that is yet to be 
lived. 

Clarissa is middle-aged, her youth 
is dead and her thoughts are on the 
meaning of her life because old age 
and death are approaching. The ap- 
proach of old age and death is sym- 
bolized metaphorically by the image 
of the attic room with its narrowing 
bed (it will be her death-bed eventu- 
ally) and its half-burned candle (of 
life) at mid-day (mid-life). It is 
symbolized by the progress of the 
day (morning, afternoon, evening 
— youth, middle age, death) an- 
nounced by the tolling of the bells 
(St. Margaret’s had tolled at the mo- 
ment of her heart attack: “the sud- 
den loudness of the final stroke tolled 
for death that surprised in the midst 
of life”). It is symbolized by the 
figure of the old woman in the room 
opposite, going to bed, lying down 
to death. And finally it is symbolized 
by the death of Septimus. 

Septimus’ death is announced at 
Clarissa’s party. Her parties are, we 
learn, an expression of herself, or her 
life: she gave them because “what 
she liked was simply life . . . she en- 
joyed life immensely. It was her na- 
ture to enjoy ... She had a sense of 
comedy that was really exquisite, but 
she needed people, always people, to 
bring it out.” Therefore, Clarissa’s 
first reaction to the announcement 
of Septimus’ death, at her party 
which represents life — her life — is 
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one of non-acceptance and resent- 
ment: “Oh! thought Clarissa, in the 
middle of my party... here’s death, 
she thought .. . [and a little later} 
What business had the Bradshaws 
to talk of death at her party?” 

But in a moment of vision, she 
feels “somehow very like him,” for 
Septimus had thrown life all away. 
“She felt glad that he had done it,” 
for his suicide was a defiance against 
the terror, the fear that is life. She 
recognizes the terrible isolation of 
the individual in life, and Septimus 
has communicated this by killing 
himself. Death is a release from the 
fear: “Fear no more the heat of the 
sun” is the refrain that comes back 
to her again at this moment. She 
faces death in the form of the old 
lady: “in the room opposite the old 
lady stared straight at her! She was 
going to bed [death] ... There! the 
old lady had put out her light! [the 
candle of life] The whole house was 
dark now with this going on [her 
party, her life].” Here is death in 
the midst of life as she felt it when 
she had her heart attack. Now she 
can face life, assemble herself, go 
back to her party (which is nearly 
over, as life is for her), for Septimus 
“made her feel the beauty; made her 
feel the fun.” 

We have seen her experience (me- 
taphorically) death. We have seen 
her come to terms with the past. We 
have seen her accept life, the present. 
We have seen her complete, whole. 
And we say with Peter Walsh at the 
end, “It is Clarissa! . . . For there 
she was.” 

The “real” Mrs. Dalloway has 
been revealed to us not merely as a 
component of society — she is that 
in her upper middle class insularity 
— but also as an individual person- 
ality which defies categorizing by he- 
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reditary and environmental influen- 
ces. Did Clarissa reject Peter Walsh 
and marry Richard Dalloway because 
the latter more nearly fulfilled her 
middle class ambition of “getting 
ahead,” of “being somebody”? Was 
it Clarissa’s class consciousness that 
“caused” her to be repelled by the 
crudeness of Miss Kilman? Were 
Clarissa’s parties the expression of a 
middle class wife’s duty to advance 
her husband’s prospects? If the an- 
swers to these questions were simply 
“yes,” then Virginia Woolf would 
have lost the real Mrs. Dalloway as 
surely as Mr. Bennett would have 
lost the real Mrs. Brown. But the 
answer to each question is not an 
unqualified yes; the fact that Claris- 
sa Dalloway is a middle class woman 
and the wife of a member of parlia- 
ment is a definite part of her “char- 
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acter,” but ultimately it is not the 
expression of her personality. Her 
rejection of Peter Walsh was 
“caused” by her desire to retain the 
freedom and individuality which 
Richard Dalloway allowed her; Miss 
Kilman repels her as a woman and 
as an influence on her daughter in a 
clash of opposite personalities rather 
than of class differences. Mrs. Dallo- 
way’s parties are not coldly calcu- 
lated affairs, but are an expression of 
her enjoyment of life. She is, as Vir- 
ginia Woolf says of Mrs. Brown, 
“the spirit we live by, life itself.’” 
She is an existential being who in a 
moment of vision, on learning of 
Septimus Warren Smith’s suicide, 
knows herself complete as a whole 
being, for she had “died” metaphor- 
ically. 


1In the essay “Mr. Bennett and Mrs. Brown.” 


Vigil Against Lunacy 


Witter BYNNER 


A fellow once 

Became a dunce 

Because the moon, they say, 
Had written space 

Across his face 

While asleep he lay. 


Heaven forbid 


I close a lid 


Till I am safe with day — 
But, if I sleep, 

O angels keep 

That whitened hand away! 


The Difference Between 


ZENA COLLIER 


E could tell from her tone 
that she was not angry, she 
was not shocked, she was 

not going to phone the police the 
moment she got home and tell them 
that the man who ran the antique 
shop in Heather Street was making 
advances to strange young women 
who entered his shop as customers. 

“You see, I’ve wanted to ask you,” 
he went on, since the first time I 
saw you—about a month ago, it 
was. And then last week, when you 
came in to ask about the plaque and 
turned down the plaster copy (a 
very passable reproduction, really— 
most people would jump at it), I 
thought, Now there, ¢here’s someone 
who knows.” 

And it was true. He had wanted, 
from the very first moment, to 
know her; had been curious from 
the beginning as to the name that 
would go with the dark hair, worn 
rather longer than women were 
wearing it then, and the black beret, 
and the clean, fine lines of a pen 
and ink sketch; curious as to the 
room for which she could have 
wanted the pine plaque; curious, 
finally, as to whether she wore a ring. 
And today, having seen that she did 
not, he had made up his mind that 
he would, that he simply must, get 
to know her somehow. He stam- 
mered slightly in his eagerness — 
*, . never done anything like this 
in my life before. You must believe 
me —” 

At which she smiled, for the first 
time. “I don’t know why on earth 
I should,” she said, “but oddly 
enough, I do.. .” 


And finally she agreed—he could 
hardly believe his ears — actually 
agreed to let him see her that week 
end. 

He stood in the doorway watching 
her go, watching until she turned 
the corner and was out of sight. 
Then he put on the door the sign 
that said, “Closed, 1 till 2 p.m.” and 
went upstairs to his flat over the 
shop and made his lunch, still hardly 
able to believe his great good for- 
tune. 

That was the beginning, that Sun- 
day. It was as good as it could pos- 
sibly be; even the weather, miracle 
of miracles, was fine. The day 
from the 
moment he called for her (and 
standing in the high-ceilinged room 
of the flat at the top of the old- 
fashioned house, had noticed the 
spot over the mantelpiece for which 
she had obviously intended the 
plaque; noticed the piano; noticed, 
too, the photo in the frame which 
stood on the piano, telling himself 
that it could, of course, be anyone, 
father, brother, cousin) —from that 
moment, and the moment when, 
going down the stairs, she had sud- 
denly stopped short — “By the way, 
what is your name?” and he had 
said, “Sorry. Simon Harper,” and 
she had said, “Carla Newbury,” and 
they had shaken hands gravely and 
then begun to laugh. 

It was splendid all through the 
drive out of London, stopping at 
Richmond for tea and then, although 
he had not planned this, wandering 
like trippers round Hampton Court 
because she happened to say she had 


worked out perfectly, 
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never been there. And then driving 
on again, further, to a place he knew, 
where they could dine right at the 
river’s edge. It had all gone per- 
fectly, right up to and including 
the moment he had taken her home 
and asked if he might see her again, 
and she had said that he could phone 
her, if he liked. If he liked, indeed. 
He had driven home singing—sing- 
ing, actually! So that a constable 
standing at a crossroads had frowned 
at him as he swerved nimbly to 
avoid an oblivious dog. Arriving 
home, he had stood for a moment 
in the middle of his tiny living room 
and, drunk with elation, addressed 
solemnly the Sheraton desk, the 
Queen Anne sideboard, his books, 
the two shabby armchairs: “It has 
come at last, my friends — I’m .in 
love.” 

He was twenty-nine years old. 
_ He had known a few women, but 
loved none of them. Let others, he 
felt, talk of compatibility or chance 
or chemistry — he knew better; it 
was destiny, and that was all there 
was to it. So he had been content to 
wait for what he had always known 
would be a great and glorious ex- 
perience, shattering, consuming, ir- 
revocable. And now it had come, he 
thought, going happily and sleepily 
to bed. 

How often, since then, had he 
called for her, driving with her out 
of town on the fine days, and all 
around the town to concerts, to 
shows, to restaurants, on the dull 
days. But with her they were never 
dull days, he thought. And how many 
times had he climbed the stairs and 
rung the bell and had tea there with 
her, or supper, in front of the fire. 
Sometimes she played for him, and 
he had been right, of course, in 
thinking that she would play the 
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piano, as she did everything else, 
beautifully. 

And they had talked. She had 
family — parents, a sister — but not 
in London. Several times he had 
glanced at the picture on the piano, 
but she said nothing, ever, about 
that. And he carefully never said, 
“Have you ever been in love? And 
with whom? And was it serious?” 
He had, by then, kissed her several 
times. She, by the very casualness of 
her acceptance, had nullified the 
embrace. But she was not coy, she 
was not maidenly-arch, and there 
was, he knew, an awareness... 

Time went by; he was completely 
happy —and yet, there was some- 
thing. It was only the smallest worm 
of worry, indefinable really, and yet 
... The only way in which he could 
describe it to himself was that she 
seemed suspended in space somehow, 
utterly detached from background. 
It was impossible to place her satis- 
factorily, to recognize her, to say to 
oneself, ‘““Ah yes, of course—there!” 
There was something elusive about 
her — no, not elusive, he thought, 
but hidden, rather, as the part of the 
iceberg that counts is hidden. He 
knew that she worked, doing French 
and Italian correspondence transla- 
tion for a firm of importers. He 
knew that she lived alone in the flat, 
had lived there for — ‘Oh, years,” 
she had said, with a small, meaning- 
less sigh when he asked. 

But although he had known her 
for months now, he had met no one 
in any way connected with her, or 
who knew her — no friends or ac- 
quaintances, It was understandable 
about the family, who were out of 
town. But still . . . Oh hell, he 
thought, and ground his heel sav- 
agely on the worm. He knew very 
well what she was; she was wise, she 
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was sweet, she was beautiful, and he 
loved her. And he was going to ask 
her to marry him. 


He proposed to her one afternoon 
at her flat, as she sat at the piano, 
turned sideways away from him, the 
final notes of the Schumann ara- 
besque still quivering on the air. 

For perhaps five seconds she hesi- 
tated, while his heart hammered, his 
mouth grew dry. And then she said, 
gently but quite unmistakably, “No, 
Simon.” 

For a moment he could not speak 
at all. Finally, “Is there,” he said, 
his voice dead, flat, sounding the 
way he felt (for her “No” had been 
quite unequivocal, no hint of “Per- 
haps,” of “Let me think about it,” 
or of “Ask me again in a year”), “‘is 
there any—particular reason? Apart, 
of course, from the obvious one.” 

Sitting at the piano, she closed the 
lid carefully, silently, over the key- 
board. Her right index finger traced 
a pattern on the dark wood, over 
and over again. “Yes, there is. There’s 
someone else I’m going to marry,” 
she said. And glancing up just then, 
seeing him look without words at 
the picture on the piano, she nodded. 

“But — why on earth didn’t you 
tell me before? You ought, in all 
fairness, to have told me that you 
were engaged,” he said, with some 
bitterness. 

She hesitated. Then she said, 
“Well, you see, I’m not exactly en- 
gaged. At least, not formally.”” Now 
she concentrated again on making 
the pattern with her finger, over 
and over, on the lid of the piano. 
“We can’t marry until he gets his 
divorce, you see.” 

“Oh?” he said, putting the word 
carefully forth into the silence that 
hung in the room. 


“We've planned to be married for 
a long time,” she said. “Only — it’s 
been first one thing, then another. 
We thought this past winter — but 
his wife’s ill and mustn’t be upset 

. a chronic heart condition .. .” 
Her voice trailed away, like smoke. 

“T see,” he said. And he did. So 
many things were clear at last. “And 
how long — may I ask — have you 
known him?” 

“Five years,” she 
going on six.” 

“And in five years,” he said coldly, 
“Five years, going on six, he hasn’t 
managed a divorce?” 

“I don’t expect you to under- 
stand,” she said, still watching the 
pattern, the interminable pattern. 
“I —don’t even ask you to.” 

“Or in other words, ‘Mind your 
own business’?”’ he said, stiffly. 

She was silent. 

“D’you know what I think?” His 
voice was suddenly harsh. “I think 
you’re a fool, Carla. Not because 
you won’t marry me, but because 
you continue with a relationship 
that —” He stopped. There was no 
point, he thought, in making things 
even harder for her than they ob- 
viously were already. 

He stood up. “I’m going now,” 
he said. “I only wish you had sent 
me away long ago. Why did you let 
me go on, falling in love with you, 
making a fool of myself —” 

Now she looked up and began to 
talk, seeming almost to plead. “I’ve 
tried so hard, I’ve wanted so badly 
to be in love with you,” she said. He 
couldn’t, she said, have any idea what 
it was like for her sometimes with 
—the other one. Again and again 
she had promised herself she’d break 
away, she’d refuse to see him ever 
again. Once, she said, she had almost 
managed it. She had left her job and 
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gone up to Norfolk, to her family. 
She had begun seeing other men 
again. And for a while, she had al- 
most persuaded herself . . . “And 
then he phoned,” she said. “All it 
took was the sound of his voice, after 
being away from him. I came back 
the very next day. But it isn’t any 
fun,” she said, her voice very low. 
“Tt isn’t fun at all. And that day, 
when you spoke to me in your shop 
— it seemed like Providence, some- 
how. Like another chance. But it 
hasn’t worked, I’m afraid — it never 
does,” she said hopelessly. 

He had taken a deep breath and 
gone over to her, sitting down on 
the bench beside her and putting his 
arms around her. His own dear love, 
he thought, his Carla. When he 
thought of that other man, he’d like 
to kill him, the brute, the swine. 
One of those, was he, one of those 
who talked blithely, promisingly, of 
divorce, holding the word tantaliz- 
ingly in front of his victim, leading 
her on, always a little longer and a 
little longer—this autumn, this win- 
ter, next spring . . . By God, he 
thought, he’d like to murder him. 
And Carla, poor angel, poor inno- 
cent sweet, believing him of course, 
ever hopeful, ever waiting. 

Well, he was not going to give up 
without a fight, and now he told her 
so. He said, “Carla, let’s go on seeing 
each other. And perhaps, in time, 
you'll — you'll manage to change 
your mind —” 

Now she looked at him and, for 
the first time, smiled a little. “You 
really are a dear, Simon,” she said. 
“Don’t think I don’t appreciate 

ou.” 

“Will you promise?” he said. 

“Promise?” 

“That you'll go on seeing me,” he 
said. ““That we'll go on as we were 
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before —” 

She shrugged slightly. “It’s hardly 
fair to you, is it?” 

But when he insisted, “All right,” 
she said. “Just so long as you under- 
stand that I’m not committing my- 
self —I mean, I want to be per- 
fectly fair...” 

He went home that night feeling 
as though the battle were already half 
won. Because already he knew how 
it would be; he would occupy so 
much of her time that she would have 
none left over for the other man. 
And gradually she would grow more 
and more used to him; the reassur- 
ance of his presence, the comfort of 
his devotion, would become indis- 
pensable to her. And she would find 
at last that he, Simon, was the right 
one, after all. Of course, it would be 
a gradual process. One did not, he 
told himself, expect a user of drugs, 
either, to conquer his addiction over- 
night. 

So they continued as before. Nei- 
ther of them mentioned him, ever. 
And as time went by, he felt that 
he was gaining ground. Carla, he 
told himself, was changing — both 
in herself and in her attitude. She 
laughed a great deal, now, and she 
became very gay; if there were a 
choice of staying quietly at home, or 
going out, she always chose now to 
go out. Once, she said that she would 
like to meet his friends, she would 
like to know the people he knew, 
and since she had never said anything 
like this before, his heart leaped, in- 
terpreting it as a tacit acknowledge- 
ment of something never before 
considered. Even the style of her 
clothes changed; she added a little 
frou-frou, a little more color. And 
it all suited her, he thought. He felt 
that now he knew her, understood 
her completely, whereas before there 
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had been whole areas of her person- 
ality that, though they intrigued 
him, had puzzled him, had caused 
him to feel just a little — left out, 
somehow. 

One night, six months later, they 
were out celebrating her birthday. 
“We must stop by my place on the 
way home tonight,” he said. ‘For 
your present.” And when, in his flat, 
she opened the wrappings and saw 
what it was, she said softly, “No 
need to tell you how I love it. I’m 
speechless, Simon, but—thank you.” 
And when, finally, he took the 
plaque from her to wrap it again, 
she said casually, “Don’t bother. 
There’s really no point in my taking 
it home and bringing it all the way 
back again when I move, is there?” 
For a moment, he did not under- 
stand, and then he did. It seemed 
to him suddenly that all the world 
was not large enough to contain his 
love — “You'll never be sorry, Car- 
la, I promise.” And she said, “Only 
— let’s make it soon — the quicker 
the better.” 

And was there something in her 
voice then that should have warned 
him, he wondered later? Was there, 
beneath the words, a note of urgen- 
cy? But at the time, he had not heard 
it, if indeed it was there, hearing only 
the words and their meaning. And 
their meaning, for him, was victory. 


The wedding was to be on Satur- 
day of the following week. He saw 
her on Monday and Tuesday, and 
on Wednesday she said she wouldn’t 
see him again till the Saturday, there 
was so much to be done. “So much,” 
she said laughing, sounding, for the 
first time, excited, “to this business 
of getting married —even for a 
registry office wedding.” 

He too was busy with arrange- 
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ments — finding someone to run the 
shop for the fortnight they would 
be away, seeing about reservations, 
luggage, new clothes, re-arranging 
his flat for two. He loved every min- 
ute of it. 

On Friday night, he hung the 
plaque over the sideboard (how they 
were ever going to get the piano into 
that room, he couldn’t imagine), 
and then he phoned her. Her voice 
as she answered sounded — queer, 
he thought. 

“Darling, what’s the matter?” 

“Matter?” she said, after a mo- 
ment. 

“Sounds as though you’re catch- 
ing cold or something,” he said. “I 
do hope —” 

“Simon — Simon, I can’t.” The 
words seemed to explode at him. “I 
can’t marry you —” 

A dreadful chill crept over him. 
“Now look, darling, you’re not 
well,” he said. “You don’t know 
what you’re saying. Bridal nerves or 
something. Look, sit tight, I’m com- 
ing straight over.” 

“No, don’t,” she said frantically. 
“Don’t come, please Simon, don’t, 
it’s easier this way —” 

He hung up without a word and 
went straight to her flat. Up the 
stairs he raced, and rang the bell. In 
the hallway, as he waited for her to 
answer the door, there was an aroma 
of pipe tobacco, and in the flat, as 
she opened the door, it was stronger. 
His heart sank. 

There were signs of tears on her 
face, but she seemed calm now — 
too calm, he thought. Too calm and 
too certain, as she sat in the chair 
across from him, having put him 
away from her as he’d tried to come 
close to her, tried to take her in his 
arms. 

And now she said again that she 
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was sorry, more sorry than she had 
ever been in her life before, about 
anything — but she found she could 
not, after all, marry him. 

“All right,” he said, still fighting, 
still desperately determined not to 
admit defeat. “We'll postpone it. A 
month, six months, a year — what- 
ever you say, Carla. Only —” 

She shook her head. “It’s no good,” 
she said. “I’ve tried and tried — it’s 
no good. It’s— you'll thank me, 
some day,” she said. “Because it 
wouldn’t ever work, you see! Sooner 
or later, I’d ruin everything.” 

In a low voice, holding his anger 
in check (that man had been here, 
dammit, the smell of his blasted to- 
bacco was still all about the room), 
he began to reason, to plead with 
her, saying again all the things he 
had said before, saying them gently, 
persuasively, logically. She listened 
to him quietly. And when he fin- 
ished, he saw that all his words had 
been as nothing. Suddenly, his anger 
—at the man, at himself for not 
being able to say the things that 
would make her see, at her for not 
seeing what she was doing to herself 
and to him —rose in his throat, 
threatening to choke him, as she said, 
“There are some things a woman 
simply can’t explain to a man. But 
I'd rather be unhappy, with him, 
than happy with someone else.” 

He hardly heard her as he strode 
back and forth across the room, his 
hands deep in his pockets, thinking, 
not looking at her. 

“He’s been here tonight, hasn’t 
he?” 

She nodded. For a second, he could 
almost have struck her. The desire to 
be cruel, to inflict pain for pain, was 
strong in him now. “Well, let me 
tell you something,” he said quietly, 
cuttingly, coming close to her now, 
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staring down at her as she sat there. 
“There are some things a man can’t 
always make clear to a woman, 
either — but kindly allow me to 
open your eyes to one harsh fact of 
life: he’s not going to marry you. 
Ever. So you needn’t go on hoping, 
go on believing, those fairy tales he 
tells you about his ill wife. That old 
chestnut, by God!” he cried, his 
voice thick with contempt. “So if 
that’s what you’re waiting for,” he 
said, “if you’re hoping that some day 
he’s going to come through with a 
home and children and a husband — 
all the things a woman wants, needs 
—then you’re sadly mistaken.” 

But the second he’d said it, he was 
sorry, would have given anything in 
the world to take back the words. 
Because it was cruel, it was wicked 
to have taken from her the last illu- 
sion. 

Her voice, her look, as she raised 
her eyes to his, were incredulous. 
“But—’"she said. “But did you think 
— have you really gone on thinking, 
all this time, that I believed it? That 
I have, for one moment, believed it?” 

His face was her answer. 

“But then,” she cried, “what a 
fool you must have thought me all 
this time! Oh, now I see — but — 
oh, Simon,” she said, “Simon, Simon, 
you really are the most innocent of 
all God’s creatures!” 

In his resentment at her tone, he 
forgot his former remorse. Speaking 
to him like that, he thought — as if 
he were a child. But when he spoke, 
his voice betrayed his frank bewil- 
derment. “But then why,” he said, 
“if you knew—f, as you say, you’ve 
known all along —” 

“Why?” she echoed. “Why? Well, 
but if you need to ask, there’s no 
way in which I can possibly ex- 
plain...” 
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He stared sombrely into the fire, 
knowing at last that it was ended. 
And how, he asked himself, would 
he go on living? How would he 
continue, from day to day without 
her? 

“Come, Simon,” he heard her say, 
“Cheer up. The world hasn’t come 
to an end, you know.” And dimly, 
he was aware that she had gone on 
talking — what was she saying? Still 
staring into the fire, he listened 
dully .. . “Sounds trite, I know... 
but true. And this I can promise you 
...” And what was she saying now 
— about a girl whom he would some 
day meet, marry ... with whom he 
would be happy . . . And that all 
this, that was happening now, would 
be water under the bridge — 

He stood up, impatiently. “I gave 
you credit for more perception,” he 
said bitterly. “Anyway, it’s a pity 
you don’t practice what you preach.” 


She said quietly, ““That’s the dif- 
ference, you see...” 


“What difference is that?” he said. 


“The essential difference, of 
course,” she said, “between man and 
woman.” 

He picked up his coat. “I find,” 
he said wearily, “that I no longer 
understand you.” 

She started to say something then, 
but stopped. 

“Goodbye,” he said. He left the 
flat for the last time, and went down 
the stairs as quickly as he could, 
feeling desolate, empty. And when 
he reached home, he sat for an hour 
drinking himself senseless, before he 


finally fell, fully dressed, into bed. 


He only saw her once again, two 
years later. It was a wet night, nasty, 
and he was hurrying round a corner, 
his head bent against the wind, when 
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he collided with her. “Sorry —” he 
began — and then he saw who i 
was. She looked the same as ever; 
the slim neat look, the hair that held 
raindrops now like jewels, the black 
beret. 

“How are you, Simon?” 

They said the things people say 
on meeting for the first time in 
years. And then he said, almost de- 
fiantly (why defiant, he won- 
dered?), “I’m married now, you 
know. And a parent, as of five days 
ago. In fact, I’m on my way now to 
the nursing home. . .” 

“Grand,” she said. “Congratula- 
tions —”’ sounding as though she 
meant it. 

“And you?” he said. “How’s life 
treating you?” 

“Oh —I go on,” she said lightly, 
smiling. 

But he stood close to her now, and 
the lamplight threw into relief some 
details he hadn’t seen at first. There 
were one or two lines that hadn’t 
been there when he knew her. The 
shadows were deeper around her 
eyes. She was not getting any 
younger, he thought. He was certain 
she was still not married. Suddenly 
he remembered something; the pine 
plaque. Margaret, a girl of eminent 
sense, had thought the plaster copy 
quite satisfactory, and had hung it 
in their bedroom. He had sold the 
original eventually to a customer 
with the happy combination of taste 
and money. 

The wind blew clammily about 
them as they stood on the corner. 
He thought of Margaret, waiting 
for him. The room would be warm, 
cosy, bright with the flowers he had 
sent her. Her light brown hair would 
look prettier than ever, spread out 
against the pillows. Young Simon 


would be on hand, too. He looked 
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at his watch. “Well,” he said. “I'll 
have to be getting along. They’re 
strict about hours in these places, 
you know.” 

She smiled. “Yes,” she said. “Good- 
bye, Simon.” 

He stood still, looking after her 
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for a moment as she walked away. 
For an instant, he saw with absolute 
clarity, as one sees a landscape re- 
vealed in a flash of lightning, the 
difference between. And then it was 
gone forever, and he went quickly, 
eagerly, on his way. 


Phases of Rainier 


NELSON BENTLEY 


Ghost 
Afloat 
In the mest lost 
Time: omitted remote 
Acts of love: unaccounted cost: 
Old thinking cap: pearl-sailed, swan-swaddled boat: 
Egret of plunge and plume: scarred, flaw-flushed and embossed 


Cone 
That points 
All the undone: 
Antithesis of haunts: 
Slopes reuniting the alone: 
Manito the beaded moccasin tints: 
Tangible trace: inestimable potlatch: bone, 


Tooth 
And shell 
Sewn to our youth 
To ornament the will: 
White counterpoise to a brief breath: 
Ancient refrain, wings of the syllable: 
Cold, clear, intense ascent, asking neither or both. 


The Tongueless Vigil 


ROSANNE SMITH ROBINSON 


HEN Eloise Andrews 
awoke she heard first the 
sound of an _ assiduous 


woodpecker and then the lonely but 
familiar sough of the fresh spring 
morning air moving through the 
pine trees. Turning her head on the 
pillow she looked through the win- 
dow at the tall pine that had stood 
vigil there for all the years she could 
remember. She watched its resilient, 
knobbed branches bow to the wind 
and then move trailingly back with 
the langour of seaweed floating at 
ebb tide. 

She ran her fingers through her 
hair, scratched her scalp, yawned 
and rolled over and raised herself on 
one elbow, listening intently for a 
moment. He must still be sleeping. 
She dropped her head on the pillow 
and snuggled her shoulders back 
down under the quilt that she had 
made with her grandmother’s help 
when she was twelve. 

Well, it was a good thing. Yester- 
day had been so hectic, what with 
arriving and settling down, that 
Jimbo had missed one of his naps 
and had been so sleepy she could 
hardly get his dinner down him. “A 
sleep pig” her mother had called him 
as she carried him upstairs, already 
asleep with his cheek against her 
shoulder. 

Drugged by the warmth, Eloise 
felt herself sliding back toward sleep. 
Shaking her head she sat up in bed 
and wiped the sleep from the cor- 
ners of her eyes. Better go have a 
look just to be sure. Jimbo almost 
never cried when he woke up. He 
would lie there staring at his hand 


and then kick vigorously, and finally 
make little noises to himself until 
he sounded like a family of pigeons. 

She somehow felt that she had 
slept rather later than usual, but 
this she discounted. Her intuitions 
invariably turned out to be absolute 
counter to reality. For years her fam- 
ily had teased her about her literal 
mindedness, and Jim shortly after 
they were married had become al- 
most ill from laughing after Eloise’s 
oldest friend had sprained her hand 
skating and had passed off the inci- 
dent lightly by saying “Oh, dear, 
now I shall never play the violin 
again,” and Eloise had said sympa- 
thetically, “I never knew you played 
the violin!” 

Pushing her feet into slippers, 
Eloise stood up and reached for her 
robe. Then she ran the comb 
through her short hair without look- 
ing into the mirror and walked down 
the hall to the room her mother had 
done over just for Jimbo, after he 
had been born. This was the first 
time he had slept in it. Dr. Clemson 
had said he didn’t believe in all this 
carting babies around, and since 
Jimbo had this allergy there was no 
point in exposing him to new places 
until they knew for sure what it 
was. Then when Jim had found out 
that he would have to fly to Califor- 
nia for two weeks, or maybe a 
month, her mother had indignantly 
insisted that Eloise and Jimbo come 
and stay with her. “You tell your 
precious Dr. Clemson that grand- 
mothers have some rights,” she had 
said over the phone. “After all I’m 
only two hundred miles away. It’s 
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not as though you were taking him 
to darkest Africa or Kansas, or some 
place like that.” Eloise had solved 
the problem by saying nothing to 
Dr. Clemson. She’d face that when 
she got back. 

Jimbo’s room was at the head of 
the stairs, and as Eloise stood with 
one hand on the knob she could hear 
her mother moving around in the 
kitchen. Jimbo must still be asleep 
or she would have picked him up. 
Noiselessly Eloise eased the door open 
and glanced in, and gave a little cry. 
Unstartled by her voice, Jimbo con- 
tinued to kick away, waving his fists 
in the air. He looked for a moment 
to her like an angry apoplectic old 
man. 

“Jimbo,” Eloise said tragically, 
“you’ve kicked your covers all off, 
and just look at your nose.” She 
“sey om toward the window, but it 

ad been closed. Jimbo turned now 


and gazed up at her. His cheeks 
were patchy with red, and the backs 
of his hands felt rough and scaly as 
Eloise reached out and stroked them 
with her fingers. “Oh, Jimbo,” she 


said —“* and just when we'd got it 
all cleared up.” She reached for a 
tissue and wiped his nose. It began 
to run again. “Oh, dear,” Eloise 
cried, and she had a picture of Dr. 
Clemson’s stern face as he shook a 
finger at her and said, “I told you 
young lady. Now if you’re not going 
to listen . . .” Eloise grabbed clean 
diapers, a pair of coveralls, and a 
shirt, and wrapping Jimbo in a blan- 
ket took him downstairs to the 
warmth of the kitchen. 

She ignored her mother’s soft 
greeting, and without looking up 
began stripping Jimbo’s wet clothes 
off. “He’s got another cold,” she 
said crossly, “and the skin business 
has started again. Why didn’t you 
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call me?” 

From the tone of her mother’s 
voice Eloise sensed that she had 
turned away from the sink and was 
looking at her in surprise. ““Why he 
was sound asleep when I looked in, 
and seemed perfectly fine. I’d have 
brought him down, but I thought 
you'd want him to sleep as long as 
he could. I got up and closed the 
window at four in the morning be- 
cause I was afraid it might be too 
cold for him.” 

“Oh,” Eloise said, but she was still 
so irritated by the turn of events 
that she couldn’t bring herself to 
apologize. 

“T’ve got a bottle all heated for 
him,” her mother said. “You know 
he looks like one of those babies in 
the Breughel pictures, with his 
cheeks all chapped like that. I don’t 
believe he’s got an allergy at all. My 
God, when you were a kid you had 
one cold after another.” 

“Look, Mother,” Eloise said, jerk- 
ing her head up as she snapped the 
last fastener on Jimbo’s pants, “why 
do you suppose Dr. Clemson has 
gone to all this trouble if . . .” 

“All right. All right, my dear,” 
her mother said calmly. “I’m just an 
old fashioned type. Besides I thought 
grandmothers were supposed to say 
things like that. You know, I still 
don’t really believe in the radio.” 
She smiled serenely at her daughter. 

“Oh — I’m sorry, mother,” Eloise 
said. “It’s just that I get so upset 
about Jimbo. And Dr. Clemson is 
so careful about him, that — well it 
scares me sometimes. I get to think- 
ing there’s something wrong with 
his heart or something. Silly, I know. 
Sometimes I wish we'd got a younger 
man, but Dr. Clemson is Jim’s great 
uncle, and — well — it was just too 
complicated. He really never gave us 
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a chance to say yes or no. He just 
took over.” 

“Well,” her mother said, “I must 
say he’s the only obstetrician I know 
of who turned pediatrician over 
night.” She lifted the bottle out of 
the hot water and tested it on her 
wrist. 

“T oughtn’t to talk about him that 
way,” Eloise said, taking the bottle 
from her mother and slipping it 
gently into Jimbo’s waiting mouth. 
“He’s so sweet really. Too bad his 
own child didn’t live. He loves Jimbo 
so, but then who wouldn’t,” she 
said, putting her cheek against the 
sucking baby’s. 

“He’s a sweet 


baby 


beautiful 


boy,” her mother said, and sighing 
added, “If this weren’t Wednesday 
I’d take the day off and stay home 
with him. You know you really must 
go round and say hello to people 


while you’re here.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t want to leave 
Jimbo until this — whatever it is — 
clears up. His nose is so stopped up 
he can hardly drink his milk.” She 
watched while Jimbo sucked for a 
minute on the bottle, took a deep 
breath, and sucked again, his breath 
rasping asthmatically in his throat 
and chest. Her mother stood for a 
moment, hands on her elbows, and 
looked down at the baby. 

“T think he'll be all right. He 
doesn’t look as though he feels sick, 
God knows. He’s so happy looking — 
I could just eat him.” As though in 
appreciation of his grandmother’s 
remarks, Jimbo took his mouth from 
the bottle and grinned and then 
belched. Eloise and her mother 
laughed. “Well, anyhow if you want 
me for anything I'll be at the print- 
er’s. And if you get too worried you 
can always call — what’s-his-name 
— Morrison. He’s young, but I hear 
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he’s awfully good. He took over old 
Dr. Hendrick’s practice you know. 
Good lord, I’ve got to skedaddle.” 

When her mother had got into 
her car and driven away, after stop- 
ping half a dozen times to turn and 
wave at Jimbo who watched from 
the window in Eloise’s arms, Eloise 
took a number of pillows and 
propped Jimbo up at one end of the 
couch, wrapped him securely in 
blankets, and then pulled the coffee 
table over close to act as a break in 
case he should fall. Then she hurried 
upstairs and dressed. As she made her 
own bed and tidied Jimbo’s room, 
stripping his crib and putting on 
fresh sheets, she tried to decide 
whether or not to call Mary Alice 
and ask her to come over for lunch. 
Better wait and call her later to 
come over for tea, she thought. By 
then she’d know how the day was 
going to go with Jimbo. 

At the head of the stairs Eloise 
paused and turned back to her 
mother’s room. The bed was already 
made. The clock ticked steadily on 
the bureau beside the picture of her 
father. On the wall were half a 
dozen framed certificates of awards 
made to her father during the years 
that he had edited the county news- 
paper. And now each day, as she 
had since the week after he had died 
two years ago, her mother went out 
to take his place — perhaps without 
his flair, but certainly with his thor- 
oughness. Feeling suddenly an in- 
truder, Eloise backed out of the room 
and closed the door. 

Downstairs she found Jimbo 
slumped over against the side of the 
couch. Wiping his nose she said, 
“Jimbo baby, I do wish you would 
start to learn to sit up. You're a fat 
lazy pig—that’s what you are. 
You’ve got to try, boy. Nothing 
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ventured, nothing gained, and all 
that sort of thing don’t you know. 
You don’t want me to turn you in 
for the new 1956 model, do you?” 

Ah, well, like the books said, all 
children develop differently. So she 
hadn’t given birth to another Leon- 
ardo da Vinci. She put her hand 
against his forehead and then against 
her own. “We both feel hot, pump- 
kin,” she said. 

She sat for a moment staring at 
the squirming Jimbo and resisted the 
command within her to go and get 
the thermometer. It seemed silly to 
take his temperature and equally 
silly not to. Sighing she pinched 
Jimbo softly on the cheek and went 
to get the thermometer and a batch 
of clean diapers. His temperature 
was only slightly over a hundred. 
“See,” Eloise said to him, “What did 
I tell you?” Jimbo batted his eyes 
sleepily at her. “I’d better get some 
food in you before you pass out on 
me,” Eloise said, picking him up 
and squeezing him. She put him in 
the high chair with a pillow behind 
his back. “How about some of that 
delicious baby soup? God knows how 
you get it down.” Jimbo’s attention 
was lost in the vastness of the palm 
of his hand. 

When she had fed him she took 
him upstairs and tucked him into 
the crib for his nap, and opened the 
window just a slit. She kissed him 
lightly on the cheek and feeling the 
dryness of his skin, took some of his 
skin prescription and rubbed it gent- 
ly on his face and the backs of his 
hands. “Go to sleep, pumpkin,” she 
said, but Jimbo’s eyes were already 
closed. 

After Eloise had fixed herself a 
sandwich and cleaned up the kitchen 
she sat down at the table with a cup 
of coffee and started writing a let- 
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ter to Jim. She glanced up from the 
paper, struck by the mixture of 
strangeness and familiarity that had 
settled over her as she sat alone in 
the big sun-washed kitchen. And 
she remembered the warm bready 
smell of Jim’s skin those days when 
they had lain out in the hot sand 
under a hazed tropical sun during 
their honeymoon. “I really don’t 
miss you, darling,” she wrote, “be- 
cause I haven’t yet realized that you 
are gone. I feel as though any min- 
ute you will walk in and put your 
cold hands on my face and — but 
this will never do. A_ respectable 
married woman with a great lump 
of a boy asleep upstairs.” 

When she had finished the letter 
she put on her coat, ran out to the 
letter box, and left the letter. Then 
she hurriedly flipped through the 
morning’s mail. There was nothing 
from Jim, but then he would hardly 
have had time to get a letter to her 
yet. She walked slowly back toward 
the house. There was still the sting 
of winter in the breeze that rustled 
the dead leaves in the flower beds. 
She stood on the stone terrace and 
looked out over the big yard where 
she had run at dusk in summer pur- 
suing the elusive lightning bugs that 
glowed and then vanished like a half 
forgotten promise. It was on that 
pond, now filled with winter’s sludge, 
at the end of the slope that she had 
learned to skate. And later she had 
watched the baby frogs, their great 
eyes blinking in disbelief, hopping 
tentatively over the rocks before 
they dived again into their sanctu- 
ary. What was the line?—‘The faint 
east quickens; the wan west shivers.” 
Drawing her coat around her, Eloise 
went into the house. 

She stood for a moment in the 
living room, her coat wrapped tight- 
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ly around her. Slowly she took it off 
and draped it on a chair and picked 
up a cigarette. Then she heard the 
sound of coughing and a fitful angry 
crying. With the unlighted cigarette 
still in her hand, she ran up the steps 
and into Jimbo’s room. His head was 
wedged between two bars of the 
crib, and he had thrown up his 
lunch. “Oh, Jimbo,” Eloise said and 
her voice sounded agonized even to 
herself at that moment. Quickly she 
released his head and began stripping 
the soiled clothes off. Carrying him 
into the bathroom, she washed him 
off gently and wrapped him in a 
large yellow towel. His face was 
very red and his breathing was la- 
bored and rapid. Snatching the blan- 
ket, Eloise took him downstairs and 
checked his temperature again. It 
had gone up two degrees. She stared 
at the thin mercury thread as she 
tried to decide what to do. 

For a moment Eloise thought of 
putting through a long distance call 
to Dr. Clemson. But it would be 
like him to demand that she bundle 
up Jimbo and come straight home. 
At any rate he would be angry. The 
thing was that she had never been 
alone with Jimbo like this, and now 
that she had him to herself she wasn’t 
going to ruin things by panicking. 
Quietly she stroked Jimbo’s head as 
though it were he that needed sooth- 
ing and not herself. It was perfectly 
simple. She’d call this new doctor 
and he could drop by and take a 
look at Jimbo. That’s all there was 
to it really. 

A nurse answered the phone and 
said that the doctor had been de- 
layed at the hospital and what were 
the symptoms? Eloise recited them 
to her, ending lamely, ““— and well, 
I thought the doctor could just drop 
by and take a look at him, you 
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know.” 

“I’m sorry,” the nurse said, “but 
I’m afraid the doctor couldn’t get 
over until sometime tomorrow. He 
has a full schedule this afternoon, 
and he just doesn’t make house calls 
unless it’s a real emergency.” 

How do I know it isn’t a real 
emergency? Eloise wanted to scream 
over the phone, but she said, “Oh, 
 Fewe ( w 

“Of course if you want to bundle 
him up and bring him here Doctor 
could take a look at him,” the nurse 
said. 

“But I shouldn’t take him out 
with a fever, should I?” Eloise pro- 
tested. 

“T really don’t think it would 
hurt if you wrapped him well. He 
hasn’t had any convulsions or any- 
thing of that sort has he?” 

“Oh, now,” Eloise said, and then 
feeling that action of any sort would 
be preferable to sitting and worry- 
ing the whole afternoon, she added, 
“All right, I'll bring him over.” 

“Fine,” the nurse said. “You won’t 
have to wait long. Doctor will fit 
him in somehow.” 

Eloise hung up, feeling curiously 
pleased with herself. It would be 
easier to keep him in his pajamas 
and put his snow suit on over them, 
and then put him in the zipper blan- 
ket bag and wrap him up in a big 
blanket. She could start the car, be- 
fore she took him out, and get the 
heater going. She hesitated for a 
moment wondering if she should call 
her mother and ask her to go with 
her. But she shook her head. No, 
this she would do all by herself. 
“We'll show them—won’t we, 
pumpkin?” she said to Jimbo as she 
picked him up. When she had him 
dressed in his snow suit, with hat 
and mittens on, she ran to the gar- 
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age and backed the car out and left 
the motor running. By the time they 
came out, the heater would be ready 
to turn on. When she carried Jimbo 
he was so bundled up she could 
hardly reach her arms around him. 
She laid him in the car crib that 
fitted over the front seat, and driv- 
ing slowly and carefully pulled out 
of the drive. “ ‘We're off to see the 
wizard’,” she sang gaily, “‘ the won- 
derful wizard of Oz.’ Heavens, I 
hope you sing better than I do when 
you grow up.” 

By the time she reached the doc- 
tor’s office Eloise was feeling both 
adventurous and proud. Leaving the 
big blanket in the car, she carried 
Jimbo into the office. “I called... 
Mrs. Andrews,” she said to the nurse. 

“Oh, yes,” the nurse said with a 
quick impersonal smile. “I'll tell 
Doctor you’re here. How is the little 
fellow?” She came around her desk 
and peered at Jimbo, whose cheek 
was resting on Eloise’s shoulder. “Sit 
right down, Mrs. Andrews,” and 
Eloise thought she heard a new softer 
note in the nurse’s voice. He’s got 
pneumonia, she said to herself. He’s 
got pneumonia and I’ve brought 
him out. Sitting down, she struggled 
with the tears and the panic turn- 
ing in her. 

In a few moments a young man, 
small, but about Jim’s age, opened 
the door and said, “Mrs. Andrews, 
come in won’t you?” Eloise followed 
him into the room. “I haven’t seen 
you before, have I? You want to 
take his things off and just put him 
right there on the table please?” He 
was busy writing something on a 
card, 

“No, I haven’t been here before,” 
Eloise said, peeling the snow suit off 
of Jimbo. “I’m visiting my mother 
— Mrs. Hamilton.” 
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“Oh, yes— yes . . . You look a 
little like her, of course — now that 
you’ve told me.” He smiled and pick- 
ing up his stethoscope came over to- 
ward her. Eloise gently stretched 
Jimbo out on the table. Looking 
down at him the doctor frowned 
for a moment and said, “Ah, yes... 
I see.” 

“He didn’t seem terribly sick,” 
Eloise said falteringly. “I thought it 
would be all right to. . .” 

“Hmm,” the doctor said as he 
listened to Jimbo’s chest. Then he 
looked up and said, “Nothing too 
much. They’re subject to these re- 
spiratory things as you know. Cun- 
ning little chap. You’ve done a good 
job on his skin . . . Haven’t seen 


one of these cases since I interned.” 
The doctor picked up an instrument 
and used it to look in Jimbo’s ears 
and nose. 

Eloise felt her legs begin to trem- 


ble. Her mouth was dry and her 
heart began to pulse as though in a 
race against itself. “I don’t under- 
stand,” she said. 

“Oh, it’s nothing more than a 
secondary infection,” Dr. Morrison 
said, and when he looked at her his 
own face flushed. He dropped his 
glance. Slowly he began to snap 
Jimbo’s pajamas around the waist. 
“Mrs. Andrews” —he drew her 
name out almost pleadingly — 
“Haven’t you been told —I mean, 
don’t you know — your child is 
mongoloid?” He was leaning now 
with his hands outspread on the ex- 
amining table. 

Light flashed along the stainless 
steel that sheathed the table and 
arced suddenly into the sterile jar 
in which the hypodermic needles 
hung suspended, their tips as sharp 
and bright as pain itself. Eloise felt 
her vision clear and then blur again. 
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“No,” she said. “I didn’t —I 
didn’t . . . Is he —are you sure?” 

Jimbo coughed. Fumbling with 
his clothes she started to dress him. 
Dr. Morrison was speaking, but she 
heard him vaguely. Placing one hand 
on Jimbo’s stomach, she looked up 
and tried to concentrate on what 
the doctor was saying. Then her eyes 
dropped to Jimbo. He seemed larger 
suddenly and she saw how pale the 
lashes on his lower lid were. She had 
never really noticed them before. 

“I don’t understand,” the doctor 
was saying. 

He was patting one hand ner- 
vously with the other as though to 
comfort or calm himself. “Surely 
the pediatrician would have — of 
course, you’ve taken him to a doctor 
before —” 

Eloise finished dressing Jimbo and 
eased him back into the zippered 
blanket bag as she explained about 
Dr. Clemson: how he delivered the 
baby and was Jim’s great-uncle and 
had taken over the baby’s care. Her 
voice was tearful and once she 
stopped to blow her nose, but there 
were no tears in her eyes. She was 
able to see quite clearly. “I always 
thought . . . There was something 
wrong, I knew — something he 
wasn’t telling me. I thought it was 
about his heart.” She smiled apolo- 
getically and looked down. Dr. Mor- 
rison stroked his chin and nodded. 
He looked hurt and angry. 

I wonder if I should hate him, 
Eloise thought as she wrapped the 
blanket around the child. I should 
be tearing my hair and screaming 
and yelling curses at the world. In- 
stead he is hurt. 

Like a yearning in a dream, 
strangely, she wanted to put her 
arms around the doctor and comfort 
him — to tell him not to mind. As 
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Jimbo had seemed larger, the doctor 
appeared smaller — shriveled some- 
how with new lines around his eyes. 

“I’m sorry,” Eloise said as she 
picked Jimbo up. “And thank you 
for seeing him.” Speechless, he fol- 
lowed her through the outer office, 
his hands held beseechingly from his 
sides as though he wanted to beg her 
to stay and could not. 

“Good-bye,” she said as she went 
out the last door. And now the tears 
were there. 

It was only when she caught sight 
of the car that she started to run. 
As she drove she saw nothing but 
the tire marks on the road ahead 
along which she knew she must 
steer the car. 

In front of the house she braked 
so sharply that the motor stalled and 
the car made several lurches for- 
ward. She carried Jimbo into the 
house and put him to bed, just as 
always, and lowered the shades and 
tiptoed down the stairs. 

She sat down in a chair. Then she 
straightened a magazine and closed 
a book of matches on the low table. 
At that moment the entire accumu- 
lation of her love for Jimbo flooded 
her, and as suddenly she was as 
empty and heavy as a stone urn. He 
was gone. With the articulation of a 
word he was gone. 

Slowly she got up and went to the 
couch where she lay down with her 
coat still on. She lay as limply and 
yet as tense as someone who has been 
struck by a car and waits lying out 
on the street to be taken away. She 
knew so many other things now — 
why Dr. Clemson had insisted on 
taking care of Jimbo . . . why he 
hadn’t wanted her to travel. 

You’ve always known, haven’t 
you — haven’t you? 

“No,” Eloise said softly. “No.” 
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Never would she say she had known. 
She moved near the border of sleep 
in a grey blurred land where rain 
fell always. He was still there up- 
stairs in his crib. Still there . . . and 
so newly gone. 

The front door opened as if the 
wind perhaps had touched it. In the 
dusk she made out the pale motion- 
less patch of her mother’s face. He 
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has called her, Eloise thought. She 
knows. And in two weeks Jim 
would know. In two weeks — after 
three, maybe four letters. Her 
mother walked in slowly and sat 
down, her hands still gloved. They 
looked at each other and for a long 
singsong moment it was as though 
they looked with the same pair of 
remembering eyes. 


The Library 


James L. RosENBERG 


The rock-wall granite library, hunched leonine between two hills, 


Like a hive of light, 


Burns passionless and clean and clear 


Through the dawnless night. 


Up and down its glass-floored corridors, 


Gently and subaqueously aglow, 


Scholars, those whose constant meditation is on excellence and order, 


Come and go. 


Upon its tiered and mathematical shelves 


Those acolytes of Art — 


Shakespeare, Dante, Homer — sing through the dark of time their silent 


alleluias 
To the attuned heart. 


With a steady heart’s devotion, the love-charged old library, 
Though drowned in night, 


Must perilously, like all mortality, maintain between a dark and a dark 
A little light. 


Literary Criticism Is Possible 


RICHARD FoOsTER 


T might seem that the answer 
to the question “Is literary cri- 
ticism possible?” is almost too 

self-evident to be disputed, if only 
because critics are busier today than 
ever before. But there is some justi- 
fication for considering the question 
when many of these same busy crit- 
ics continually make theoretical 
pronouncements which imply that 
it is not possible. No less a critic 
than Allen Tate has done this in 
an article in The Partisan Review 
(XIX, 546-557) defending the au- 
tonomy of literary studies in a world 
preoccupied with the sciences. Tate 
fears that the study of literature, 
because of its relatively imprecise 
methods and results, is in danger of 
being embarrassed into becoming a 
version of science. His concern for 
the safety of the humanities is so 
great that he doubts that there is 
any such thing as the social sciences. 
The social sciences, he says, cling to 
the “high-powered rationale” of the 
natural sciences as “‘a slippery ana- 
logical metaphor to sustain self-con- 
fidence.” He points this somber 
scriptural moral: “History not long 
ago became a science, and saved its 
life by losing it.” If this last state- 
ment were applied to literary cri- 
ticism, it would seem that criticism 
will lose its “life” when it comes to 
be regarded as “scientific.” But sure- 
ly Tate’s own eagerness to save the 
humanities has already destroyed 
them. For must we not conclude 
that, since the “life” of a science 
would be in the factually true state- 
ments it makes, criticism would be 
most “alive” when it makes mo true 


statements about literature? Cer- 
tainly Tate’s attitude, if followed to 
its logical end, implies that criticism 
is not knowledge, that at best it 
would be, perhaps, no more than a 
record of shifting subjective impres- 
sions. Considering the tone of mod- 
ern critical practice, as well as Tate’s 
own afhliation with the ‘““New Crit- 
icism,” it seems likely that neither 
he nor his fellow critics would be 
anxious to underwrite such a view. 

There will be objections, no doubt, 
that I have been unfairly precise in 
dealing with Tate’s point. But the 
fact remains that Tate’s mistrust of 
science is widely shared by contem- 
porary men of letters’ and that in 
other hands it becomes the basis 
upon which influential theories of 
literature and criticism are built, 
theories which are sometimes illogi- 
cal and which do not accurately de- 
scribe the practice of literary study, 
If broad theories of critical aims 
and procedures are to be regarded 
as anything more than airy specula- 
tions dissociated from reality, they 
must be able to survive the tests of 
logic and experience. If the disease 
of “‘anti-scientism” among modern 
humanists has resulted in invalid 
theories of humanistic studies, we 
must be ready to abandon the the- 
ories. I shall propose, as an initial 
remedy, acceptance of the truth that 
literary criticism is, in large part, a 


1For a full general account of the modern human- 
ists’ hostility to science, see Charles 1. Glicksberg’s 
refreshing article “Literature and Science: A Study in 
Conflict” in The Scientific Monthly, LIX (1944), 
467,472. An essay by Joseph Wood Krutch in the 
New York Times Book Review (Nov. 29, 1953, p. 2) 
presents a recent typical example. 
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scientific activity. Mr. Wayne Shu- 
maker, in his admirable and neces- 
sarily lonely book Elements of Cri- 
tical Theory (Berkeley, 1952), has 
embodied this assumption in his an- 
alysis of what interpretive criticism 
is and does. But because most other 
theorists appear to differ with this 
view, it seems vital that these differ- 
ences be examined critically, and 
that final decisions be made. My 
main purpose, then, will be to an- 
alyze the major theoretical difficul- 
ties which arise out of the humanists’ 
fear of science, and which appear to 
deny (usually without awareness of 
the very critics who father the diff- 
culties) the possibility that criticism 
can say anything true about litera- 
ture. 


No one needs to be reminded that 
in the nineteenth century, social and 
psychological problems 


began to 
come more and more within the 
scope of scientific disciplines. As a 
natural result, literature (the art 
most intrinsically involved with 
what John Hospers calls “‘life-val- 
ues” and, consequently, with these 
same problems) and literary criti- 
cism (then traditionally transcen- 
dental or impressionistic in its ut- 
terances) had inevitably to be un- 
settled in themselves and in their 
relationships to each other. While 
the impact of both the natural and 
social sciences upon literature is al- 
ready a matter of cultural history, 
their full effect upon literary theory 
and criticism has yet to be realized. 
But it is at least probable that our 
humanists’ current hostility to sci- 
ence results from their growing un- 
easiness in the presence of a discipline 
which is far more precise in its 
methods and results than their own. 

The literary critic has usually re- 
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acted to the scientific ideal in one 
of three essentially naive ways. 
Sometimes he has rather foolishly 
made a fetish of “scientific method.” 
More often, however, he has rejected 
the legitimate claims of the scientific 
disciplines with uncritical revulsion. 
But most characteristically the crit- 
ic has tried to believe in the philos- 
ophy of “live and let live,” tipping 
his hat in somewhat condescending 
recognition of the presence of sci- 
ence, and then going on about his 
loftier pursuits. 

The positive form of the reaction 
has been manifested most healthily 
in the detailed and occasionally triv- 
ial erudition of “philological schol- 
arship.” But there has also been a 
small but steady parade of theorists 
of so-called “scientific” criticism: 
E. §. Dallas in the last century, 
Richard G. Moulton at the turn of 
the twentieth, and I. A. Richards in 
the scientific twenties are but three 
representatives of this movement. 
That none of these theorists, with 
the exception of Richards’ rather 
spectacular failure, has made a very 
great dent, has been partly due, of 
course, to the faintness of the the- 
ories’ resemblance to anything scien- 
tific. But the vast weight of their 
brethren’s opinion was, in any case, 
against such critics from the outset, 
since the scientific neurosis among 
literary men normally expresses it- 
self in a negative way. This negative 
reaction, because it implies so many 
theoretical difficulties for the prac- 
ticing critic, and because it is so pre- 
valent at the moment, is what we 
are to be concerned with here. 

Humanistic anti-scientism, if it is 
a school at all, expresses itself in two 
degrees of intensity which may be 
labelled for convenience “purist” 
and “moderate.” The purists — al- 
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ready spoken for by Tate — firmly 
reject the scientific rationale as for- 
eign to humanistic studies. They as- 
sert that science, in performing its 
dubious tasks, destroys, or at least 
damages, certain spiritual and men- 
tal values presumed present in the 
arts, religion, and traditional philo- 
sophy. Mr. Tate’s remark about his- 
tory appears to be of this sort. As 
guardians of these values in the arts, 
the purists would hold Enemy Sci- 
ence at bay as a discipline hostile 
to the well-being of their subjects. 
Since the puristic humanist is bound 
to be emotional about the matter, 
and since he is a dedicated votary 
and often a mystic to boot so far as 
theory is concerned, we cannot hope 
to approach him on logical grounds. 

The moderates, however, have 
evolved certain discernible theoreti- 
cal grounds for their anti-scientism. 
A reading of René Wellek and Aus- 
tin Warren’s Theory of Literature, 
for example, leaves us with the pic- 
ture of an attempt to develop a 
theoretical compromise between the 
scientific and the humanistic spirit 
which would allow both the having 
and the eating of literary cake. We 
find that they are more willing than 
the purists to grant that the scientist 
has certain valid methods for arriv- 
ing at truth, methods which the crit- 
ic himself may employ at times. 
But they maintain that the final and 
proper ends of literary study consist 
in “other” or “higher” kinds of 
truth than that which the sciences 
seek. Thus, though the moderates 
admit the validity of scientific pro- 
cedures even within their own field, 
they insist upon the essential auton- 
omy of literary study on the as- 
sumption that there is a certain 
uniqueness about art objects — in 
this instance, about works of litera- 


ture. Men “seriously concerned with 
the arts” agree, say Wellek and War- 
ren, that the fine arts have “a 
unique character and value.” It is 
this doctrine of literature’s unique- 
ness upon which they rest their 
whole philosophy of literary studies. 

But however useful such a unique- 
ness might be for the critic’s insist- 
ence on the separation of science and 
literary studies, it would, if demon- 
strated, involve -him in dreadful 
epistemological difficulties. He would 
not only have to redefine completely 
the terms “knowledge” and “truth” 
in order to distinguish their unique- 
ly literary applications from scienti- 
fic knowledge and truth, but he 
would also have to evolve a new 
(nonscientific?) language in which 
to report and discuss his unique 
findings. The problems would prolif- 
erate endlessly from here. We are 
saved from epistemological chaos, 
however, by the fact that the essen- 
tial uniqueness of art works cannot 
be demonstrated. 

Wellek and Warren’s claims for 
the uniqueness of literature reduce 
on analysis to statements not about 
the nature of literature itself but 
about artistic intentions and aesthe- 
tic effects. They argue that litera- 
ture is unique because the world it 
presents is “constructed according 
to artistic conventions”: literature 
is distinguished from nonliterature 
by its “personal expression,” by its 
“realization and exploitation of the 
medium,” by its lack of practical 
purpose, and by its fictionality (pp. 
15-17). But all of these qualities 
can be analyzed in no other way 
than as matters of intention. The 
phrase “personal expression”’ is self- 
evident in this respect. “Realization” 
and “exploitation,” since an art work 
cannot except in a metaphorical 
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sense be said to realize or exploit 
anything, could not logically refer 
to the art work or what it “does.” 
As for “lack of practical purpose,” 
it seems that the attribution of pur- 
pose must logically be to the artist 
and not to the art work. 

While Wellek and Warren admit 
that a poem or novel contains ele- 
ments “which can be taken practi- 
cally or scientifically when removed 
from their context,” a work of lit- 
erature is “‘pure of’. . . practical 
intent (propaganda, incitation to di- 
rect, immediate action), and scien- 
tific intent (provision of informa- 
tion, facts, ‘additions to knowl- 


edge’ )” (p. 249). This statement is 
again, of course, about authors’ in- 
tentions, about the differing origins 
rather than the differing natures of 
literary, scientific, and propagandis- 
tic works. Similarly, when I. A. 
Richards says (in Principles of Lit- 


erary Criticism, p. 267) that a state- 
ment may be used either scientific- 
ally “for the sake of the reference, 
true or false, which it causes,” or 
emotively “for the sake of its effects 
in emotion and attitude produced 
by the reference it occasions,” he 
has made a distinction not between 
kinds of statements but between 
kinds of intentions. Wellek and War- 
ren’s final differentia of literature is 
fictionality; but since fictionality is 
a property of many works that we 
do not regard as works of art,’ it 
cannot be the characteristic which 
gives literary art works their unique- 
ness as a class. 

Our theorists, then, have shown 


21 have been using the phrase “work of art” in the 
common sense literary meaning of “the book” or 
“the poem”; or, more abstractly stated, “the linguistic 
construct.” Wellek and Warren's long and abstruse 
exposition of “the mode of existence” of a literary 
work of art (pp. 141-157) is, I think, demonstrably 
meaningless, At least its inconvenience is prohibitive. 
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us no way of distinguishing literary 
from nonliterary works except by 
reference to their origins. This con- 
clusion also holds true for those fa- 
miliar remarks about the “function” 
of the arts when the term is used in 
an intentional sense —that is, in 
contexts that describe the way in 
which an author wishes his work to 
be taken, the effects he wishes it to 
have. John Hospers seems to use the 
term in this way in Meaning and 
Truth in the Arts (Chapel Hill, 
1946, p. 157) when he says that 
though there may be many scien- 
tific statements in a poem “their 
function in the poem is actually an 
evocative one and not an informa- 
tive one.” But the term “function” 
is sometimes used in another sense 
relevant to the question of the 
uniqueness of the arts — in the sense 
of an assumed essential effect or class 
of effects which art works necessar- 
ily have. Wellek and Warren, in 
discussing the nature of the arts, re- 
mark that “all things can be mis- 
used, or used inadequately, i. e. in 
functions not centrally relevant to 
their natures” (p. 249). Here, 
though taking human frailty into 
account, they seem to be assuming 
an essential “function” of the art 
work apart, though not necessarily 
different, from its intended func- 
tion. 

It is, of course, easy to think of 
many instances where respected 
works of -art are “misused” by the 
vulgar and not-so-vulgar. Further- 
more, many cultivated people find 
some of the “great” works lacking 
in any special compelling effect be- 
yond dullness. But even if it could 
be shown, that experiencing art 
works intelligently yields inevitably 
a unique kind of effect, it would not 
follow, unless we agreed to expand 
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radically the usual meaning of the 
phrase “work of art,” that a unique 
quality was necessarily present in art 
works themselves. This elementary 
logical truth is illustrated in the fact 
that we may look at a sunset or an 
automobile “‘aesthetically,” and in 
the possibility that we may not 
know whether a narrative is fiction 
or history without referring to the 
conditions of its composition.* 
Since all the arguments advanced 
for the uniqueness of literature are, 
then, actually no more than descrip- 
tions of artistic intentions and of a 
special way in which art objects and 
other objects may be experienced, 
we are left with the conclusion that 
the subject matter of literary study 
is not, after all, unique, and that the 
methods of literary study, therefore, 
are not uniquely conditioned by it. 
We have now arrived at a precise 
answer to the question with which 
we began: since the subject matter 
of literary criticism is in no demon- 
strable way different in kind from 
the subject matter of the sciences, 
criticism —to the degree that it, 
like the sciences, deals with factual 
(scientific) questions — is possible.* 
With the basic theoretical ques- 
tion answered, a second, practical 
question arises: Does criticism in 
fact make scientific statements? 
8Neither Hospers nor Richards ascribes any unique 
quality to the arts on the basis of an assumed unique 
effect which they have. Hospers sees “no theoretical 
limit to the number [range] of objects toward which 
it is possible to take the aesthetic attitude” (p. 8), 
and Richards observes (p. 15) that we experience art 


works in a special way because they are presented to 
us a5 art works 

4] am taking my cue for the meaning of the term 
“possible” from Tate’s original question: that is, a 
term connoting validity and truthfulness. Certainly 
interpretations and value judgments are “possible” in 
an everyday that is attested to by the fact 
that people can and do interpret and judge. But we 
are dealing here with a much more subtle question: 
the philosophical question of whether or not it is 
theoretically possible to make factually true critical 
statements about literature. 


sense; 
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This question can be answered much 
more easily than the first if we sim- 
ply look at some representative 
pieces of criticism. We shall find 
that critical statements are of two 
kinds — interpretive and evaluative. 
Interpretive statements are distin- 
guishable from evaluative by their 
being factual statements about the 
work rather than judgments of its 
value for readers. Because evalua- 
tive statements cannot be demon- 
strated by empirical means to be 
either true or false (except, of 
course, when they are regarded as 
predictions of actual reader reac- 
tions), they are factual statements. 
Though evaluative criticism is not, 
therefore, possible in a scientific 
sense,” there remains a large residue 
of substantial knowledge about lit- 
erature in the factual commentary 
which we call interpretive criticism. 

Some of our contemporary aesthe- 
ticians, however — apparently un- 
aware of the degree to which modern 
criticism is concerned with analysis 
of form and style, with explication 
of symbols and themes — are reluc- 
tant to view the critic as much more 
than an oracle of taste. Arnold Isen- 
berg, in an article called “Critical 
Communication” (Philosophical Re- 
view, LVIII, 330-344) leaves inter- 
pretation out of his account of the 
critic’s task; as a result, he is led to 
the doubtful conclusion that the 
critic’s “true function” has nothing 
to do with truth in the scientific 


5] accept Shumaker’s argument (p. 35) that 


“whereas nonevaluative statements can be verified, 
within some degree of probability, by reference to 
the object . . . judgments of value must be tested 
by reference also to an evaluation mption wholly 
independent of the object.” I am also in accord with 
his finding that “quintessential” literary value can 
only be defined assumptively and that, consequently, 
agreement on it cannot be compelled by scientific 
description of its attributes. For Shumaker’s full dis- 
cussion of evaluation, see pp. 80-112. 
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sense.” Similarly, Margaret Mac- 
Donald’s article “Some Distinctive 
Features of Arguments Used in Cri- 
ticism of the Arts’’ presents the 
critic as a judge of value who pro- 
vides knowledge only incidentally. 
Because “the task of the critic re- 
sembles those of the actor and exe- 
cutant rather than those of the sci- 
entist and logician” (p. 127), she 
concludes that criticism “has none of 
the stability of logical truth, scien- 
tific method, legal and moral law. It 
varies with time, place and audience, 
while not being completely subject 
to these limitations” (p. 129). 
Though the problem is ultimately 
one of emphasis, such incomplete 
accounts of the critic at work tend 
to obscure the fact that most of the 
time he is dealing with scientific 
questions even when his ultimate 
purpose is to evaluate. Shumaker’s 
survey of contemporary definitions 
of criticism shows conclusively (pp. 
1-13) that the modern critic is con- 
siderably less interested in evaluating 
than in analyzing, and that he nor- 
mally surrounds whatever evalua- 
tions he may make with greatly 
detailed interpretive analyses. 
Before we can rest our case that 
criticism, in so far as it is interpre- 
tive, can actually provide permanent 
and certain knowledge about litera- 
ture because the statements it makes 
are scientific in kind, we must deal 
with the problem of relativism. We 
have seen so far that literature, as 
much a fact of the world we live in 
as atoms and icicles and human cul- 
tures, is the same sort of stuff that 


6A more recent essay by Isenberg—‘Critical Com- 
munication,” in Language and Aesthetics, ed. William 
Elton (New York, 1954), pp. 131-146—defines very 
clearly the relationship of scientific statements to 
evaluative statements in criticism, and partially modi- 
fies his earlier discussion. 

TLanguage and Aesthetics, ed. William Elton (New 
York, 1954), pp. 114-130. 
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science is made on. But if the sci- 
ences cannot tell the truth, it is not 
very likely that interpretive cri- 
ticism can either. Just such a basic 
skepticism, not only about the fac- 
tual nature of interpretive criticism 


‘but also about all systematic means 


to human knowledge, including the 
sciences, is implicit in the philosophy 
of the moderates. 

Wellek and Warren again furnish 
the example. Because they regard 
criticism, both evaluative and inter- 
pretive, as “‘value-charged” in the 
very fact of its being selective, they 
conclude that it cannot be purely 
objective. Merely to reply that this 
is also true of the sciences does not 
dispel the doubt. The fact remains 
that the critic, like the scientist, se- 
lectively evaluates in two steps log- 
ically prior to the actual criticism. 
In the first step, they point out, the 
critic selects the work to be studied; 
in the second, he selects the critical 
“frames of reference” within which 
he is going to analyze and evaluate 
the work. 

Since the values and points of 
view which condition both sorts of 
selection change with historical and 
personal perspective, they recom- 
mend a view of literary studies 
which they call ‘Perspectivism,” 
and which they describe as “ a mid- 
dle position between critical rela- 
tivism and absolutism . . . a process 
of getting to know the object from 
different points of view which may 
be defined and criticized in their 
turn” (p. 158). This would be in- 
nocuous enough if offered merely 
as a suggestion to the critic that he 
maintain a healthy open-mindedness 
in dealing with literature. But since 
Perspectivism seems to be advocated 
as a basic principle of critical theory, 
we must examine it closely. As a 
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theoretical principle, Perspectivism 
requires that criticism be viewed as 
impermanently valid because of the 
changing perspectives of human ex- 
perience: our conditioning as twen- 
tieth century men, for example, 
would make our interpretations, as 
well as our evaluations, of literature 
“untrue” for differently oriented 
generations. Perspectivism implies a 
denial of the possibility that inter- 
pretive criticism can make scientific 
and therefore permanently true 
statements about literature, and 
leads, ironically, to relativism — one 
of the extremes Wellek and Warren 
are sO anxious to avoid. 

We shall find, however, that be- 
cause the Perspectivist position is 
demonstrably illogical, we need not 
despair of the scientific possibility of 
interpretive criticism. Maurice Man- 
delbaum, in his refutation of histori- 
cal relativism in The Problem of 
180), 


Historical Knowledge (p. 
shows that the relativistic fallacy 
“consists in confusing the content 
of knowledge with the conditions 


under which it was formulated.” 
Mandelbaum goes on to point out 
that “the understanding of a judg- 
ment ... involves a genetic consid- 
eration of the statement in which it 
terminates,” while “the understand- 
ing of a statement... is merely... 
the understanding of what is said, 
what is meant, along with the aware- 
ness that what is meant purports to 
be true.” The genetic analysis i is ir- 
relevant, therefore, because “the 
truth of a historical work consists 
in the truth of its statements, not in 
the fact that the author judged as 
he did on such-and-such grounds.’” 
Mandelbaum’s conclusion holds also 


SP. 183. Mandelbaum defines a judgment as “the 
affirmation or denial of a proposition.” 
that when we say a statement 
“corresponds with the facts,” 


He points out 
is true because it 
we mean that “the 
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for critical works because the inter- 
pretive critic, like the historian, is 
concerned with factual statements 
rather than with judgments, and be- 
Cause interpretive criticism stands in 
the same relation to works of litera- 
ture as historical interpretation to 
the events of history. 

In “Interpretation and Evalua- 
tion in Aesthetics,” Charles L. Ste- 
venson demonstrates in still another 
way that criticism is ‘‘value- 
charged,” and leads us once again, 
though by a somewhat different 
route, to the brink of relativism.” 
Stevenson shows that both evalua- 
tive and critical statements function 
to approve and recommend a certain 
way of observing a work of art. 
Thus, to reproduce his method in 
brief, the evaluative statement “The 
work of art is beautiful when viewed 
under the proper conditions.” This 
is also the case, Stevenson shows, in 
interpretive statements where such 
a term as “unified” would take the 
place of the evaluative term “‘beau- 
tiful,” as in the statement that “La- 
zarillo de Tormes is seen to be 
more unified novel when understood 
in the light of the picaresque form.” 
Stevenson argues that in both kinds 
of statements a normative decision 
about how (under what conditions) 
the work is to be experienced has 
preceded and is being recommended 
in the sense of the term “proper.” 
While this decision — the decision, 
for example, to view Lazarillo as a 
picaresque novel rather than as some 
other kind of novel — may be in- 
fluenced by the critic’s specialized 
factual knowledge, it is not logically 
compelled for the critic or his reader 
statement expresses a relationship between its terms 
which holds between the real objects symbolized by 
those terms” (p. 186) 


In Philosophical Analysis, ed 
1950), pp. 341-383. 


Max Black (Ithaca, 
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by the truth or falsity of those mat- 
ters of fact. 

It is not entirely clear whether 
Stevenson himself has been victim- 
ized by the genetic fallacy. His posi- 
tion is ambiguous in the following 
key passage: 


All those questions of art criticism that 
are concerned with interpretation and eval- 
uation, their nature being established by 
their key terms, will be (in part at least) 
other-than scientific questions. The critics 
who attempt to answer them will not be 
pure scientists; and the answers that they 
give, in the very nature of the case, will be 
of a sort that the methods of science can- 
not wholly establish. (p. 353) 


Part of the difficulty is that Steven- 
son is speaking of all kinds of aes- 
thetic criticism; clearly, “interpreta- 
tion” in music and the visual arts 
has a set of meanings quite different 
from literary interpretation. But 
whatever the case, we must not con- 
clude from Stevenson’s analysis that 
interpretive statements cannot be 
scientific in kind because critical 
statements in general may be norma- 
tive in origin and effect. To do so 
would mean that we have again fal- 
len victim to the genetic fallacy 
from which Mr. Mandelbaum’s logic 
has only recently saved us. As Man- 
delbaum has shown, a factual state- 
ment is still a factual statement re- 
gardless of the normative judgments 
that may have caused it and influ- 
enced its form. 

If all the arguments so far pre- 
sented for the scientific possibility of 
interpretive criticism are valid, why 
is it that critics often disagree in 
their interpretive conclusions in a 
way that scientists do not and can- 
not in theirs? The answer is that, 
aside from the errors that may some- 
times be made, many interpretive 
disagreements are merely verbal. 
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These verbal disagreements are due 
to the untidiness of critical termi- 
nology. One cause of the untidiness 
lies in the problem we have just lett: 
that of confusing the normative ori- 
gins and effects of interpretive state- 
ments with their meanings. A sec- 
ond cause arises from the very nature 
of the aim of interpretive criticism: 
because the critic is ultimately in- 
terested in achieving a coherent an- 
alysis of the whole work rather than 
many descriptions of its atomized 
parts, his key terminology is neces- 
sarily more general and flexible than 
that of the scientist. 

But the fact that critics often 
disagree in their interpretations 
should not make us skeptical about 
the possibility of interpretive criti- 
cism. Furthermore, we should not be 
too ready to doubt the likelihood 
that most interpretive statements 
about literature are in fact true, de- 
spite apparent disagreements. The 
differing answers critics may give to 
the question “What is the cause of 
Hamlet’s indecisiveness?” need not 
force us to the conclusion that “‘as 
opinions” one is as good as another. 
One, several, or all of them may be 
verifiably true. The critics are an- 
alogous here to Mandelbaum’s lay- 
man, historian, and physician who, 
when faced with the question “What 
was the cause of King Alexander’s 
death?” answer respectively, and 
with equal validity — an assassin, a 
reaction to economic discontent, a 
bullet damaging a vital organ (pp. 
229-230). There are signs that cri- 
tics are following the scientist in 
striving for a more precise and con- 
sistent terminology. And as that 
terminology becomes perfected, cri- 
tical questions will be asked with 
increasi’ig clarity and answered with 
greater certainty. 
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Though a full and concrete an- 
alysis of interpretive method would 
be a useful support to the abstract 
thesis presented here, it will have to 
suffice to say that I believe the ac- 
tivity of the interpretive critic and 
the character of his results are sub- 
stantially like those of the social 
scientist, and most nearly like those 
of the historian. The historian I am 
speaking of, like the critic, certainly 
wants to be interesting. But he es- 
pecially wants to tell the truth about 
human events. Most contemporary 
critics appear to respect the same 
central purpose: to tell the truth 
about the events of literature. It 
seems fruitless, then, if not actually 
dangerous, for these same critics to 
propound meaningless theoretical 
denials of what they are in fact 
doing merely to free themselves 
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from some imagined taint of “‘sci- 
ence.” The rigors of literary scholar- 
ship should have made it impossible 
centuries ago for critics to conclude 
casually and without elaborate qual- 
ification, as Mr. Tate concludes in 
our own century, that “criticism is 
perpetually obsolescent and replace- 
able.” When critical theory emerges 
from its present anti-scientific trau- 
ma, critics will be able to accept all 
the implications of the truths so 
vividly demonstrated in the best 
contemporary critical practice: that 
interpretive criticism is more than 
the impressionistic reveries of culti- 
vated dilettantes, that it does more 
than merely dramatize fresh ways of 
experiencing literature, that its aims 
and methods are not isolatable from 
those of the sciences — that it is, in 
short, knowledge. 


What is Beautiful Must Sleep 


DorotHy SOHM METz 


What is beautiful must sleep 
Here, closed in clay, and never 
Its own bright harvest reap 


Nor see its brave endeavor 


Crowned in its deeds, its children, 
Who shall reflect its light 
And unto all beholders 
Belie eternal night. 


The Reproach 


ANTHONY OSTROFF 


I shall never know you now. 
Too much disease, too many deaths 
In the catacombs of artistry 
Stand between you and me. 


Appointed for a second race, 
I stand; you sit, 

Having run, in mystery 
Perhaps, away from me. 


And yet contracted time and space, 
This little vault, this narrow room 
In which we die to see, 

If lit would show you to me. 


Sausalito Summer 


CHARLOTTE L. MARLETTO 


eye of blue water 

mouth of white sail 

I see your heart coming into me 
rounding by hand the hills 
pendant in water 

to the flying fish of the navel 
to the hollow gull 

of your hunger 

that cove 

over my time: 

that harbor 

to the spilling of summer 
into bay of an autumn bed 
shouting bridges isle to isle 
to break enclosure 

to homing 

wave upon wave 

in a wake of white birds. 


William Blake and D. H. Lawrence 


CONSTANTINE N. STAVROU 


HE similarity between Wil- 

liam Blake and David Her- 

bert Lawrence has not gone 
unnoticed. F. R. Leavis, in his vol- 
ume D. H. Lawrence, insists that 
Lawrence has many affinities with 
Blake, although he fails to be ex- 
plicit. In The Olive Tree Aldous 
Huxley calls Blake a contemporary 
of Lawrence, and points out that 
the former’s sexual mysticism did 
not come into its own until the 
twentieth century. Mark Schorer' 
admits that “Blake sometimes peril- 
ously resembles” Lawrence. In The 
Life and Works of D. H. Lawrence, 
Harry T. Moore considers the possi- 
bility of Lawrence’s indebtedness to 


Blake: 


Lawrence had affinities with Blake . . . the 
visionary to whom machines were ‘the arts 
of death.’ Blake’s so-called ‘immoralism,’ his 
cultivated primitivism, and his political 
libertarianism made him seem a definite an- 
cestor of Lawrence. Even his notebook dog- 
we D l 
gerel resembles Lawrence’s Pansies and Net 
a «% 


Moore, nevertheless, says “Lawrence 
was not a disciple or even follower 
of Blake.” W. H. Auden has ob- 
served in The Nation that “like 
Blake, Lawrence was interested, not 
in ‘individuals,’ but in ‘states.’ ”’ And 
Kerker Quinn, considering the debt 
of modern poets to Blake, writes: 
“Lawrence refers to Blake often and 
comprehendingly enough to assure 
us of his familiarity with Blake’s 
ideas.” 

That D. H. Lawrence read and 

1William Blake 


2"William 
April, 1937. 


The Politics of Vision 


Blake,” Virginia Quarterly Review, 


admired Blake is certain. E. T. (Jes- 
sie Chambers) tells us in D. H. Law- 
rence: A Personal Record that she 
and Lawrence read Blake’s Songs of 
Innocence And Experience together. 
W. Y. Tindall assures us that Law- 
rence adored Blake.” Hugh Kings- 
mill in reporting a conversation be- 
tween Lawrence and Miriam (The 
Life of D. H. Lawrence), writes as 
follows: 


‘Every great man,’ he (i.e., Lawrence) said 
to her, ‘is founded in some woman, Why 
shouldn’t you be the woman I am founded 
in?’ He told her about Blake, how he made 
pictures and wrote poems that were inter- 
dependent, and did the painting and engrav- 
ing himself, producing the book entirely by 
his own hands, and how his wife was a poor 
girl whom he taught to read and also to 
paint and engrave, and what a marvelous 
helpmate she was to him — For a little time 
we lived with Blake and his wife. 


Allusions to Blake are not missing 
from Lawrence’s letters and novels. 
Mark Rampion, who is supposed to 
be D. H. Lawrence in Huxley’s nov- 
el, Point Counter Point, is made to 
speak highly of Blake: 


‘I’ve been re-reading Blake,” he said. And he 
began to speak about the Marriage of Heav 
en and Hell. ‘Blake was civilized,’ he in 
sisted, ‘civilized. Civilization is harmony 
and completeness, Reason, feeling, instinct, 
the life of the body — Blake managed to 
include and harmonize everything. Barbarism 
is being lop-sided. You can be a barbarian 
of the soul and feelings as well as of sensual- 
ity. Christianity made us barbarians of the 
soul and now science is making us barbari 
ans of the intellect. Blake was the last civil- 
ized man.’ 


8D. H. Lawrence and Susan His Cow. 
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Many of the epigrams in Pansies 
and Last Poems, clearly echo the 
thought of Blake in their contempt 
for machines, amoral commercial- 
ism, and the stultifying conformity 
engendered by ‘mind-forged mana- 
cles.” Even in vocabulary and turn 
of phrase, they bring the eighteenth- 
century poet to mind. Lawrence’s 
symbols, moreover, are not infre- 
quently the identical ones of Blake; 
the mill and the wheel are used 
by both to denote machinery and 
industrialism. Lawrence’s favorite 
symbol, the phoenix, embodies one 
of the main tenets of Blake to which 
the apostle of blood consciousness 
subscribed: namely, that man must 
annihilate his selfhood and life-de- 
nying inhibitions before he can be 
reborn to the new life. Both op- 
posed what Lawrence called “the at- 
tempt to overcome the tiger, whose 
being in us is real... and not to be 
suppressed or sublimated.” Both were 
fascinated by the four Evangelistic 
beasts. In Blake these are seen as the 
Four Zoas (Luvah corresponding to 
the bull, Urizen to the lion, Tharmas 
to the eagle, and Urthona to man). 
In Lawrence they are equated with 


the Dark Gods: 


Oh, put them back, put them back in the 
four corners of the heavens, where they be- 
long, the Apocalyptic beasts. For with their 
wings full of stars they rule the night, and 
man that watches through the night lives 
four lives, and man that sleeps through the 
night sleeps four sleeps, the sleep of the 
lion, the sleep of the bull, the sleep of the 
man, and the eagle’s sleep. After which the 
lion wakes, and it is day. Then from the 
four quarters the four winds blow, and life 
has its changes. But when the heavens are 
empty, empty of the four great Beasts, the 
four Natures, the four Winds, the four 
Quarters, then sleep is empty too, man 
sleeps no more like the lion and the bull, nor 
wakes from the light-eyed eagle sleep. 
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Blake and Lawrence believed that 
only when the Four Zoas (i.e., the 
four aspects of man’s nature, the 
emotions, the reason, the senses, and 
the spirit) were in perfect equili- 
brium could the human personality 
function properly. The first four 
‘Nights’ of Blake’s esoteric proph- 
ecy, The Four Zoas, describe the 
‘fall’ of the Zoas and offer a strik- 
ing analogy to four poems by Law- 
rence in Collected Poems. Like 
Blake, Lawrence portrays the Zoas 
in their fallen state. The lion is 
shown “going blind at last”; the 
bull’s “fires of wrath are banked 
down”; the eagle “is looking rather 
shabby”; and man has barely man- 
aged to preserve the “dregs of terres- 
trial manhood.” And the cause for 
the vitiation of the pristine func- 
tions of the Four Zoas is the same in 
Lawrence as it is in Blake, the 


“proud intellect, high-soaring 


mind.” The only means of regenera- 
tion in Lawrence, as in Blake’s ninth 
‘Night’ of The Four Zoas, is by death 
and rebirth. 

In Blake, caves—such as those 
which Urizen often explores — re- 
present baneful materialism; in Law- 
rence, mines symbolize the blight of 
industrialism. In Blake, birds are the 
geniuses, the messengers to and from 
Eternity; Lawrence calls them “. . . 
the life of the skies. When they fly, 
they reveal the thoughts of the skies.” 
The sun is used by both poets to 
convey the idea of vitality. Orc, 
Blake’s principle of Revolution, is 
always called ‘red’ Ore or ‘golden’ 
Orc or ‘fiery’ Orc, and he is always 
associated with the sun; whereas 
Urizen, Tyrant-Reason, is generally 
shown to be so implacably confirmed 
in his cold rationality that not even 
Fuzon’s fiery globe-can revitalize 
him. For his part, Lawrence viewed 
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the sun as the cosmic fountainhead 
of life and asked that every man 
‘polarize’ his solar plexus with it. A 
worshipper of the blood, Lawrence 
naturally had a preference for the 
color red: “But blood is red, and 
blood is life. Red was the colour of 
kings. Kings, far-off kings, painted 
their faces vermillion, and were al- 
most gods.” Blake alludes to the 
senses as “golden porches”; Lawrence 
speaks of the “gold, golden fluid life 
within the body.” In Blake the moon 
suggests the languors of love; it is 
the symbol of Beulah, a place of 
“mild & pleasant rest . . . feminine, 
lovely.” Lawrence describes the 


moon as “‘a white strange world... 
that gives forth her soft and feline 
influences... and asks for sympathy 
back.” 

Many of Blake’s principal doc- 
trines find an echo in Lawrence’s 
writings. Blake’s theory of the Con- 


traries, enunciated in The Marriage 
of Heaven and Hell, appears under 
various guises again and again in 
Lawrence. He, too, believed that “in 
the tension of opposites all things 
have their being.” In one place he 
wrote: “Emotions by themselves be- 
come just a nuisance. The mind by 
itself becomes just a sterile thing, 
making everything sterile... You’ve 
got to marry the pair of them. 
Apart, they are no good.” Elsewhere 
he wrote: “. .. we are two opposites 
which exist by virtue of our inter- 
opposition. Remove the opposition 
and there is a collapse, a sudden 
crumbling into universal nothing- 
ness.” 

Both poets claimed that they were 
divinely inspired. Blake said his 
poems were written from “immedi- 
ate Dictation . . . without premedi- 
tation and even against [his] will.” 
In all soberness, he declared that he 
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was “under the direction of Mes- 
sengers from Heaven, Daily & 
Nightly.” Lawrence made similar 
claims: 


I often think one ought to be able to pray 
before one works and then leave it to the 
lord. Isn’t it hard work, hard work to come 
to real grips with one’s imagination — throw 
everything overboard? I always feel as 
though I stood naked before the fire of the 
Almighty God to go through me — and 
it’s rather an awful feeling. One has to be 
so terribly religious, to be an artist. 


On another occasion he wrote: 


I am doing a novel which I have never 
grasped. Damn its eyes, there I am at page 
145, and I’ve no notion what it’s about 

. it’s like a novel in a foreign language 
I don’t know very well —I can only just 
make out what it is about. 


This was indeed the consideration 
that led both to identify inspiration 
with prophetic vision. The Swiss 
theologian Lavater had written that 
“Intuition of truth, not preceded by 
perceptible meditation, is genius” 
and that “He knows himself greatly 
who never opposes his genius.” Blake 
underlined both comments, and to 
the latter he added his enthusiastic 
approval, “Most Excellent!” Law- 
rence is reported to have said: “I 
never know when I sit down, just 
what I am going to write. I make 
no plan; it just comes. . .”” Lawrence 
always obeyed implicitly the “Holy 
Ghost” within him, and, like Blake, 
regarded his poetry as essentially 
oracular rather than artistic. Neither 
poet-prophet revised frequently or 
methodically. Both trusted to the 
imagination. “Imagination accord- 
ing to Blake,” writes Mark Schorer, 
“is not only the creative ego, it is 
the life force itself.” And, according 
to Lawrence, it is existence itself: 


We do not care, vitally, about theories . . 
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What we do care about is the release of the 
imagination. A real release of the imagina- 
tion renews our strength and our vitality, 
makes us feel stronger and happier. Scholas- 
tic works don’t release the imagination; at 
best, they satisfy the intellect, and leave the 
body an unleavened lump. 


It is not surprising, therefore, to 
find that both Blake and Lawrence 
were inclined to a megalomania 
which viewed with scorn their gain- 
sayers. Since “Genius has no Error,” 
according to Blake, “Genius cannot 
be bound.” Blake, consequently, was 
not gentle in his withering scorn for 
the less gifted: “What is Grand is 
necessarily obscure to Weak men. 
That which can be made Explicit to 
the Idiot is not worth my care.” 
Lawrence was equally arrogant: 


I know | can write bigger stuff than any 
man in England . . . let the specially gifted 
make the decisions between good and evil, 
and establish the life-values against the 
money-values and let the many accept the 
decision, with gratitude, and bow down to 
the few. 


Another point of correspondence 
may be found in their attitude to- 
ward education. Blake said. “There 


is no use in education. I hold it 
wrong. It is the great sin.”” Lawrence 
agreed: “The whole system | of edu- 
cation] seems to be a conspiracy to 
falsify and corrupt human nature, 
introduce an element of meanness, 
duplicity, and self-consciousness.” 
Blake felt that the educational sys- 
tem of his day stifled the youthful 
spontaneity of the child and sought 
to mold him into a stereotyped pat- 
tern: 


Thank God, I never was sent to school 
To be Flog’d into following the Style of a 
Fool. 


And elsewhere he wrote: “The Man 
who says that the Genius is not born, 
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but Taught — Is a Knave.” Urizen 
is often designated by the pejorative 
epithet “Schoolmaster.” Lawrence’s 
sentiments were identical, even 
though (or perhaps because) he was 
a school teacher himself: 

We, parents and teachers, must prevent [our 
children from] degenerating into physical 
cloddishness or mechanical 
fluttered nervousness 


affectation or 
Don’t set up 
standards and regulation patterns for peo- 
ple. Don’t have criteria. Let every individual 
be single and self-expressive . 


Speaking of the inadequate and de- 
ficient educational system of his day, 
Lawrence demanded “. . . a new or- 
ganic system, free as far as it ever can 
be from automatism or mechanism 
... In a Blakean moment he de- 
clared that the first three rules to be 
followed in educating a child con- 
sisted in leaving him alone. Blake 
never tired of repeating that one law 
for the lion and the ox was oppres- 
sion: 


How ridiculous it would be to see the Sheep 
Endeavouring to walk like the Dog, or the 
Ox striving to trot like the Horse; just as 
Ridiculous it is to see One Man Striving to 
Imitate Another. Man varies from Man more 
than Animal from Animal of different Spe- 


cies, 


Lawrence said almost the same thing 
in claiming that “the fulfillment of 
every man is the following his own 
separate road to its own end.” 

Both literary artists seemed to 
distinguish between marriageable op- 
posites and pernicious negations. In 
the illustrative plate at the begin- 
ning of the second book of Milton, 
Blake engraved in mirror writing 
the following motto: “Contraries 
are Positives. A Negation is not a 
Contrary.” And in Jerusalem he 
said: ““Negations are not Contraries: 
Contraries mutually Exist; But Ne- 
gations Exist Not.” Lawrence seems 
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to have held a similar view: 


. Love, as a desire, is balanced against 
the opposite desire, to maintain the integrity 
of the individual self. 

Hate is not the opposite of love. The real 
opposite of love is individuality. 


Still another point of correspond- 
ence may be detected in Blake’s and 
Lawrence’s concept of rebirth. Both 
men were continually invoking 
Christ’s words “Ye must be born 
again,” in their hortatives to man- 
kind. By rebirth Blake understood 
many things: the reintegration of 
the four-fold man, the annihilation 
of the selfhood, the abolition of all 
authority, the cleansing of the sen- 
sate windows in man, regeneration 
through generation, and the appre- 
hension of eternity through the im- 
agination. The germinal thought be- 
hind all these ideas, however, was one 
and the same: namely, the recovery 
of man’s pristine innocence, joy, and 
energy in the here and now, the 
triumphant reassertion of the human 
individuality, the rediscovery of the 
source of life. He opposed passivity, 
asceticism, repressive law, hypocri- 
tical piety, and vacillating intellec- 
tualism. Lawrence agreed with him 
in all of these particulars. Resurrec- 
tion was central to his philosophy, 
too: “Even the gods must be born 
again. We must be born again.”” And 
the impetus for our second birth, 
Lawrence knew, was to proceed 
from our senses: “I can become one 
with God, consummated into eter- 
nity, by taking the road down the 
senses .. .”” Blake always insisted on 
vision as the secret of life and de- 
manded that man cleanse his win- 
dows of perception in order that he 
might see not with, but through, the 
eye. Lawrence echoed him in writ- 
ing: 


a 


. we can still choose between the living 
universe of Pan, and the mechanical con- 
quered universe of modern humanity. The 
machine has no windows. But even the most 
mechanized human being has only got his 
windows nailed up, or bricked in. 


Perhaps one of the most interest- 
ing points of correspondence relates 
to their ideas on space, time, and 
eternity. Blake seems to have anti- 
cipated Einstein whom Lawrence, it 
is worth noting, admired greatly. 
Blake regarded space and time as 
illusions of the intellect, and hence 
argued that both were relative and 
not absolute. It is the mortal eye 
that distorts our vision and reduces 
us to Newton’s sleep. Blake refers 
us to a subjective conception: “The 
hours of folly are measur’d by the 
clock; but of wisdom, no clock can 
measure.” The moment to Blake re- 
presented the interval between pul- 
sations of an artery. Eternity he 
maintained was in the mind of man, 
his imagination. And since there were 
no absolutes, the material universe 
itself was in the mind of man: 


Every Time less than a pulsation of the 
artery 

Is equal in its period & value to Six Thou 
sand Years, 

For in this Period the Poet’s Work is Done, 
and all the Great 

Events of Time start forth & are conceiv’d 
in such a Period, 

Within a Moment, a Pulsation of the Artery. 

The Sky is an immortal Tent built by the 
sons of Los: 

And every Space that a Man views... 
. such space is his Universe: 

As to that false appearance which appears 
to the reasoner 
. it isa delusion of Ulro. 

The Microscope knows not of this nor the 
Telescope: They alter 

The ratio of the Spectator’s Organs, but 
leave Objects untouch’d. 


Lawrence’s ideas on these same sub- 
jects are very similar: 
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Everything in the world is relative to every- 
thing else . . . Let us disabuse ourselves. We 
know the moon in terms of our own tele- 
scopes . . . Eternity is only an abstraction 
from the actual present. Infinity is only a 
great reservoir of recollection, or a reser- 
voir of aspiration: manmade. The quivering 
nimble hour of the quick of the present, 
this is the quick of Time. This is the im- 
manence. The quick of the universe is the 
pulsating, pont self, mysterious and palpa- 
ble... The quick of all time is the present. 


In conclusion, therefore, I submit 
that in many minute particulars, as 
well as in general outline, Lawrence’s 
thought parallels that of Blake more 
closely than has yet been recognized. 
Lawrence assailed many of the same 
social, moral, religious, and political 
evils that Blake did in his age. He too 
conceived of his mission as that of a 
prophet-savior, and displayed a pen- 
chant for dealing in the occult and 
the mystic. Like Blake, he taught 
that the body is divine, that labor 
should be free and creative, that 
harmony should exist between the 
sexes, that the instincts are holy, and 
that the robot industrialism of our 
era is making for the devitalization 
of the human race. 
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Both Blake and Lawrence arrived 
at the wisdom which recognizes that 
without the opposition between 
good and evil there would be no 
struggle for the realization of the 
good. The human totality, they 
knew, cannot be realized in a void, 
and there can be no motion without 
energy. Man fulfills himself only 
when he yearns for that which, ac- 
cording to the judgment of reason, 
is neither attainable nor desirable. 
The spontaneity born of instinct 
should not be allowed to atrophy: 
“The tigers of wrath are wiser than 
the horses of instruction,” and ““The 
road of excess leads to the palace of 
wisdom.” Blake and Lawrence be- 
lieved that life should be evaluated 
not on the basis of materialistic prof- 
its, but on the basis of its own ac- 
tivity. Inorganic relations should be 
severed, and man should again, like 
flower and beast and bird, learn to 
live vividly by, and through, his 
awakened senses. Desires should not 
be permitted to be formalized into 
functional appetites, and impulses 
should not be allowed to degenerate 
into fixed aspirations or ideals. 


Aristotelian 


Barriss MILs 


The precise lexicon 


Meticulous enunciation 

And dry impassioned pleading 

For an intellectual discipline, 

And the ascetic cast of face 

And old-fashioned bearing and dress 
Attest a scholar of the old style 

Whose Aristotle preponderates 

All the little Croces and Bergsons 
Muddying the clear waters of philosophy. 
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calling the kettle black.’ About the hardest 
wood there is, is black gum. About the 
strongest force the country people knew 
was lightning. When lightning struck the 
black gum, then, it was always the strongest 
against the hardest—always a question of 
which would prevail. This is a question 
which, so far as 1 know, has gone unan- 
swered through the ages. The application to 
my story is, I believe, obvious. In fact, 
John uses it in speaking to Daisy near the 
end of the story.” 
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